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THE AGE OF ATOMIC PO 
A Unit for This Week 


ITTLE more than a week after Premier Suzuki's indignant 

refusal of the Potsdam Ultimatum, the world received 
Japan’s dramatic offer to surrender on condition that the 
Emperor remain in power. The nation which had gained an 
empire of 5,000,000 square miles and 400,000,000 popula- 
tion through swift unheralded thrusts, faced reduction to a 
third-rate power and a tiny group of home islands. 

Between these two events, there had come an even more 
dramatic one — the dropping of the first atomic bomb. But 
the bomb, tremendous as it was, had only hastened an end 
that was already inevitable. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Betore you make the assignment, discuss with your class 
a tew of the highlights of Japanese history: its long period of 
isolation, Commodore Perry and the opening of Japanese 
ports; Japan’s campaign of modernization; her drive for con- 
quest of East Asia and the Pacific. How much do students 
know of Japanese culture and folkways? Has the war 
changed any of their ideas about Japan and its people? 

Assign “Japanese War Ends” for outside study. Emphasize 
the accompanying map. (Now is a good time to point out the 
use and importance of the “scale of miles.”) 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Before class, prepare a chronological list of important 
milestones on the Japanese route of conquest and the Allied 
“return trip.” Write the names on individual cards, one color 
for Jap advances, another for the Allies. (The class can help 
you prepare these.) Hang up a large wall map of the 
Western Pacific area, preferably one without any place 
names, such as a physical features map. 

Distribute the first set of cards among the pupils, Let 
each pupil thumbtack the card in its correct position on the 
map as you read in order from the list. If you like, you can 
make a team game of this. As you trace the route of advance, 
discuss the strategy behind the moves, the nations involved, 
the extent of conquest. Repeat the process with the second 
set of cards. How much Jooted territory was still in Japanese 
hands at the time of surrender? 


AFTERWARD 


As a follow-up, have pupils watch tor news stories on the 
sorting out of Japan’s former colonies and puppet states. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 






































SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


SUBSCRIBERS to WORLD WEEK have a feast 
of good things, chock full of mental vitamins, to look 
forward to this year. Besides the main contents of the 
September 24 issue, we have space to mention only a 
few of the outstanding features to come 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Britain’s “Peacetul Revolution”: Victorious Labor 
Government’s policies at home and abroad. 

A New Day for the South and West: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission revises unequal freight rates. 
Manchuria: An Economic Geography article dealing 
with the people, climate, and resources as well as 
some facts on its history and the effects of the 

Sino-Russian pact. 

United Nations Organization: Its Structure and Func- 
tions explained. A full page of pictorial charts. 

The New Department of State: Beginning a series on 
Cabinet departments by Creighton J. Hill. 

Science: How Radar helped win the war. A simple 
explanation of how this invention works and its 
uses in war and peace. 

Builders of America: Casimir Pulaski. Picture biogra- 
phies during first semester will deal with great for- 
eign-born Americans. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS 


Special numbers this year will alternate between 
important United Nations and timely social-economic 
subjects on the American scene. Topics for the first 
semester: 

October 1: The Veteran and his adjustment to the 
problems of civilian life. 

November 5: Australia—The Island Continent. 

November 26: Housing—A vast new American in- 
dustry. The Problem of housing America’s millions. 

January 14: India—The struggle for political free- 
dom, the land and the people. 

On October 22, WORLD WEEK will publish a 
special 25th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE celebrating a 
quarter century of Scholastic Magazines. Theme: 
America Comes of Age: 25 years of progress from 
Versailles to Atomic Power. 

Be sure to see “Event of the Month” Contest, p. 30. 

National Debate Topic: Compulsory Peacetime 
Military Training — special features in October 15, 
December 3, and January 7 issues. 








Questions — Materials — Activities 
JAPANESE WAR ENDS (p. 3) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. When and how did Japan cease to be a “hermit-na- 
tion”? : 

2. What were the terms of the Potsdam Ultimatum? 

8. Why did the Allies assent to the retention of Emperor 
Hirohito? 

4. What is the “Shinto” cult? 


For Discussion: 

1. What was the high point of Japanese expansion? 

2. In what ways will the occupation of Japan present dif- 
terent problems from that of Germany? 

3. What other reasons besides the dropping of the atomic 
bomb persuaded Japan to surrender? 


For Further Reference: 

“Japan: an opportunity for statesmanship,” Life. July 16, 
1945. 

The Japanese Nation, by John F Embree, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945, $3.00. 

‘A Plan for Japan,” 
lier’s, Apri] 28, 1945. 

Asia’s Captive Colonies, American Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1942. (Far Eastern Pamphlet No. 6, 10c.) 

Shadow Over Asia, the Rise of Militant Japan, by T. A. 
Bisson, Foreign Policy Association, 1941. (Headline Books 
No. 29, 25c.) 

“Can Japan Win the Peace by Losing?,” R. S. Ward, Asia 
and the Americas, May, °45. 

“On to Tokyo,” Life, February 19, 1945 (pictures of pre- 
war Japan). 

See also review ot T. A. Bisson’s American Foreign Policy 
in the Far East in “Off the Press.” 












































by Admiral William F. Halsey, Col- 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER (p. 8) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What nation or nations now control the secret of the 
atomic bomb? 

2. How many otf the Big Five nations have ratified the 
United Nations Charter? 

8. Under what conditions may tormer Axis satellites apply 
for membership in the United Nations Organization? 

4. What group will prepare the program of the first 
United Nations sessions? 


For Discussion: 
What new problems has the atomic bomb torced upon the 
attention of the United Nations? 


For Further Reference: 

“United Nations Forum,” Free World, July and August, 
1945. (Radio debates by leading authorities of all nations 
on many aspects of the United Nations Organization. ) 

See also references for “Atomic Bomb” below, and State 
Department publication mentioned in “News and Activities.” 


Activity: 

Our cover this week reproduces the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter, surrounded by flags of the member 
nations. Read this aloud to the class. Discuss with them its 
style and meaning. Suggest comparison with the preambles 
of other famous documents, such as the Declaration of In- 
dependence and especially the United States Constitution. 
Who was chiefly responsible for the preparation of this 
Preamble? 


ATOMIC BOMB (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who were the pioneers in atomic energy research and 
what were some of their contributions? 

2. What is radioactivity? 

3. How is plutonium obtained and what part does it play 
in the atomic bomb? 

4. For what are cyclotrons used? 


For Discussion: 


What other significant discoveries and inventions of the 
past have revolutionized man’s way of living? 


For Further Reference: 
“Modern Man is Obsolete,” 
ture, August 18, 1945. 
“One World or None,” 
ust 18, 1945. 
e Enter a New Era — the Atomic Era,” by Harry o. 
Davis, New York Times Magazine, August 12, 1945. 


Saturday Review of Litera- 


by Freda Kirchwey, Nation, Aug- 


Announced for publication soon: 

The Atomic Age Opens, edited by Donald P. Geddes, 
Pocket Books, 25c 

Atomic Energy and the Coming Era, by David Dietz, 
Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 


The Real Story of Atomic Energy, by John J. O'Neill, 
Ives Washburn, $1.00. 


TURNING POINTS IN WORLD HISTORY (p. 17) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did modern archeologists discover the secret otf 
Egyptian writing? 

2. Who was Jean Francois Champollion? 

3. How did the Egyptian method of writing differ from 
that of our modern languages? 


For Discussion: 

1. Compare Egyptian “phonetic writing” with American 
indian “picture writing.” Does the former indicate a higher 
degree of civilization? 

2. Why is the invention of the alphabet a “turning point” 
in history? 

Activity: 

Try writing sentences in phonetic writing. What are the 

disadvantages of this method? Look up the comparative 
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alpha in a good encyclopedia. Observe how letters 


have ally simplified. Some students may be learn- 
ing : Have them tell the class about it. 

Ne is the first of a series on “Turning Points in 
Histor, sure to discuss each of these, not as isolated 
events, in their relation to present-day life and happen- 
ings. 


ALONG RECONVERSION ROAD (p. 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What wartime controls have already been removed? 
2. What proposals have been made for lessening the 
shock of reconversion? 


3. What are the provisions of the Murray-Kilgore bill? 
For Discussion: 


How can postwar full employment best be guaranteed? 


For Further Reference: 


What Is Management’s Role in Postwar Adjustments?, by 
R. T. Frankensteen and George Romney (Broadcast No. 
260), 1945. 

What Is Labor's Part in Postwar Adjustments?, by A. P 
Haake and Broadus Mitchell (Broadcast No. 259), 1945. 

Both above published by American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 10c¢ each. 

From War to Peace — A Challenge, by John W. Snyder 
(Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion). Order 
from Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER (p. 6) 


Activity: Have pupils choose three events which they 
consider most important in each group (The War, At Home, 
Abroad, etc.) Compare the lists in class, with each pupil 
giving reasons for his selection. Through discussion and 
class voting, make up one list for the class. 


JUNIPERO SERRA (p. 16) 


This is the first of a series ot sixteen picture biographies 
on Builders of America which wil] emphasize the con 
tributions of foreign-born Americans. The series will be 
found useful in building the students’ respect for Americans 
whose origins and customs may differ trom their own, Others 
whose biographies will be given are: Casimir Pulaski, John 
Barry, Samuel Slater, Louis Agassiz, J. A. Roebling, John 
Ericsson, Thomas Nast, Michael Pupin, L. H. Baekeland, 
Jacob Riis, Theodore Thomas, Hideyo Noguchi, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Franklin K. Lane, and Charles P. Steinmetz. 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. 1-electron, 2-hydrogen, 3-uranium, 4-hydrogen, 5-neutrons. 

il. $3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

Ill. l-shogun, 2-Perry, 3-China, 4-Germany, 5-Pearl Harbor. 

IV 1-Yugoslavia, 2-Romania, 3-Japan, 4-Belgium, 5-Germany, 
6-Great Britain, 7-Colombia, 8-France. 

V. 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 4-F, 5-F, 6-T. 

VI. 1-Mallorca, 2-Mexico, 3-Indians, 4-Diego, 5-Franciscans. 

VIT. l-a. 2-c, 3-a. 4-b, 5-b. 


Teachers Editions 
available at low rates 


TEACHERS Epitions ot the three weekly classroom maga- 
zines, Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
are now available at a special low rate when ordered in 
quantities of two or more copies to one address. 

Scholastic Magazines will continue their policy of supply- 
ing at no extra charge one copy of TEacHERs Eprtion with 
each classroom order of 10 or more copies of the student 
edition. An extra copy of TeEacHers Eortion is included for 
each additional set of 30 copies. 

But now all teachers, regardless ot the size of their class- 
room order of the student edition, may purchase at a special 
bulk rate as many copies ot TeEacHERS EprTion as they 
desire. 

The rate on Senior Scholastic TEAcHERS EpiTIoNn is now 
75c per semester per subscription in orders of 2 or more 
copies to one address. 

The rate on World Week Teacuers EDITION is now 50c 
per semester per subscription under the same conditions: 
and Junior Scholastic TEacHERS Epition, also 50 cents. 

One of the main considerations in making TEACHERS 
Epitions available at a low group rate is to increase the use 
of Scholastic Magazines by teachers in training at teachers 
colleges. 


SCHOLASTIC SPEAKER AND DEBATER 


All subscribers to Senior Scholastic Teachers Eprrion 
will receive, as a special insert eight times during the school 
year, the magazine Scholastic Speaker and Debater (for- 
merly Scholastic Debater). No extra charge is made tor 
Scholastic Speaker and Debater. Speech teachers and debate 
coaches will be especially interested in this publication, the 
first issue of which is inserted in the Sept. 17 issue of Senior 
Scholastic TeEacners Edition. Speaker and Debater is not 
available in separate form. 


TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
“At Your Service” 


There is a “Genial Genie” at your command, a triendly 
Spirit at your beck and call to help with some of the unpre- 
dictable, time-consuming chores of these busy school days. 
Thousands of teachers have discovered how magically 
Scholastic Teachers Service Bureau responds to their sum- 
mons. This special Bureau, part of Scholastic Magazines’ 
large New York office stafl, maintains a corps of corre- 
spondents under the direction of Miss Mary Graham who 
are prepared to give prompt service to teachers in need ot 
help-by-mail. By following the announcements and advertise- 
ments in TEACHERS EpiTion, teachers can keep informed 
about free materials — pamphlets, booklets, bibliographies, 
maps — that are available at the drop of a penny postcard. 
Address: Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. Have you asked 
tor your free copy of the new Congress at Work? All teacher- 
subscribers to Scholastic Magazines in classroom quantities 
of 10 or more copies may obtain on request one compli- 
mentary copy of this up-to-date handbook of the U. S$ 
Congress. 


lirst things FIRST 


One of our first duties to you is to make sure your 


copies of World Week are not allotted to someone 


else. There will be more orders than we can fill, 
but we particularly want YOU to receive the special 


benefits in store for subscribers this year. Placing 


your order early will insure receipt of every issue, 


and will contribute materially to the paper conser- 


vation program. 


aN 
Vil Anniversary 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES began their unique 
services to high school tea@ers and students a 
quarter of a century ago. In célebration of this 
event, many splendid extra featuféa, have been 
prepared as special dividends to sufigcribers. 
One of these is AMERICA AND THE WORLD, 
an historical survey of the 25 years from Vem 
sailles to San Francisco, skillfully prepared for 
teaching assistance and lasting reference value. 


Another is CONGRESS AT WORK, 1945 EDI 


TION, a separate, illustrated 32-page a 
of genuine value to the teacher. 


THIS YEAR OF ALL YEARS — MAKE SURE 
YOUR CLASS RECEIVES World Week. 








ae STIC MAGAEINES, 
220 E. : d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Pleaseenter my TENTATIVE order for 


copies of World Week. | 
have ‘the privilege of revising this 
order in any way within three weeks 
after receipt of first shipment. 
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CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

DETERMINED 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 
toestablish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 
to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social 


advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled in 
the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United Nations. 


Facsimile of first page of United Nations Charter 
containing Preamble. (Courtesy of Dept. of State) 


WEP onexa 


oR » Any Junior or Senior High School Student 
may enter this big Ingersoll Art Award Contest 





Like to draw or paint? You do! Then 

this nationwide contest is strictly for you. 
\ Ingersoll sponsors it as part of the famous 
annual Scholastic Awards just to let you 
know your art work is really good. 


Look at the prizes! There'll be twelve 
$100 Grand Prize Awards. Fifty-three 
$25 Honorable Mention Awards, one 
from each state, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


Lookatthehonor! National winners will 
be selected hy the Scholastic.Art Awards 
Jury of distinguished artists in an ex- 
hibition to be held at the Fine Arts 
Gallery in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. The 12 works of art that win 
the Grand Prize Awards will be reproduced 
on several hundred thousand big, full- 
color Ingersoll Calendars and distributed 
throughout the nation. 


Ask your art teacher for contest de- 
tails, or write direct to U. S. Time, 
makers of Ingersoll. 


And start planning on a new Ingersoll 
watch. Sturdy? You bet! Reliable? On 
the nose! And wait'll you see their good 
looks. Yessir, high-precision watches at 
Ingersoll popular prices. 


The Ingersoll 
1945 calendar 
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TIME THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 


































































DEATH OF A ROBBER EMPIRE 
Sao, aREE 


N JAPAN the average citizen is a very confused and surprised person today. All 
through the war his government kept telling him about Japanese victories, 
Japanese newspapers were not allowed to tell their readers about any Japanese 
defeats. Then Japan surrendered to the Allies and the Japanese people were sud- 
denly told’ by their government that their country had been defeated. ‘ 
The ordinary Nipponese wonders how it all happened. Only a short time ago 
Japan controlled a stolen empire that stretched from the Arctic Circle to Singapore 
and from the mid-Pacific to the borders of India. The story of how this tremendous 
empire began goes all the way back to 1853. In that year Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry, in command of four American warships, sailed into Tokyo Bay. - 

Commodore Perry demanded that the Japanese sign a treaty opening their 
ports to American and foreign trade. The Japanese at that time had rarely seen a 
white man and refused Perry’s demand. But a bombardment by the guns of Perry’s 
fleet made them realize how strong the white men were. They signed the treaty 
but from then on they were determined to modernize their country. 

In 30 years Japan changed from a backward, primitive country to a powerful 
industrial and military state. Her first step toward control of all Asia was her war 
with China in 1894-95, Japan defeated China and took from her Formosa and the 
Pescadores Islands. She also forced China to grant independence to Korea. 

In a war which amazed the world, Japan defeated Russia in 1904-05. As a 
result of this war Japan received from Russia half of the island of Sakhalin and all of 
Russia’s rights in Manchuria. Japan was now recognized as a world power. Five 
years later she annexed Korea. 

In World War I Japan was on the Allied side although she did very little to 
help defeat Germany. During this war (in 1915) Nippon tried to gain control of 
China by forcing her “Twenty-one Demands” on that country. Protest by the 
United States made Japan back down temporarily. 














The Tanaka Memorial 


Japan’s determination to conquer the world was brought out into the open 
when information about the Tanaka Memorial leaked out in 1927. This Memorial 
which the Japanese said was false declared that “In order to conquer the world 
we must first conquer China. But if we want to control China in the future, we 
must first shatter the United States.” 

Four years later, in 1931, Japan began her conquest of China. She invaded 
Manchuria, renamed it Manchukuo, and set up a government under her control. 
Using as her excuse a fight between Chinese and Japanese troops at the Marco 
Polo Bridge near Peiping, Japan started her war on China on July 7, 1937. 

Then, as President Roosevelt put it, came the “day that will live in infamy.” 
On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. For a while everything 
seemed to be going Japan’s way. 

Our Navy was crippled at Pearl Harbor. A successful campaign was launched 
at Malaya. The Philippines were invaded and occupied. Borneo was captured. 
Wake Island was taken. Burma was invaded. Singapore was captured. The Allies 
suffered defeat in the Java Sea. Rangoon was taken. Finally the Japs landed on 
the Aleutian Islands off our Alaskan coast. 

The success of these battles was in addition to territdries gained from the 
Chinese on the mainland. The combination gave Japan control over territory extend- 
ing all the way from her home islands to Rangoon in Burma. (Turn page) * 
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‘I Angust 1942, however, with the landing of American 
troops on Guadalcanal, the tide began to turn. The Japanese 
were defeated in a naval battle in the Bismarck Sea on March 

5, 1943. By November 24, 1944, Tarawa and Makin Islands 
had been captured. Kwajalein and the Marshall Islands were 
the first Japanese territory to be invaded (Feb. 1944) With 
the invasion of the Mariarias (June 14) and the landing on 
Leyte Island in the Philippines by MacArthur's troops, the 
United States was in a position to strike the Japanese home 
islands from the air. 

The first B-29 raids on the home islands of Japan from 
the Marianas began on November 24. After the bloody bat- 
tles that resulted in the American seizure of Iwo Jima (Feb. 
7, 1945) and Okinawa (April 1), it must have become ap- 
parent even to the Japanese that their cause was hopeless. 
Their cities were pounded mercilessly by our planes as 
United States forces prepared to invade Japan. 

Rumors of Japanese peace “feelers” began to be heard, 
and on July 26, from Potsdam, Great Britain and the United 
States, with China’s consent, issued a demand on Japan, 
offering peace on these terms: 

That Japan be completely disarmed and her territory re- 
duced to the four home islands—Honshu, Hokkaido, Shikoku, 
and Kyushu. That all her military conquests of the past 50 
years be returned. That Japan announce unconditional 


























































Press Association 


Emperor Hirohito dressed as a Shinto priest. He is wor- 
shiped by his people as a god who can do no wrong. 





British Combin 


Troops of the Mikado: This is the army that spread 
ruin and death in China, the Philippines and Burma. 


surrender of all her armed forces immediately. That Japan’s 
war-making industries be destroyed. That Allied troops oc- 
cupy Japan until “a new order of peace, security and justice” 
is established in the country. 

Japan at the time refused these terms, and on August 6 
the first atomic bomb destroyed three-fifths of the city of 
Hiroshima. Three days later the second bomb was dropped 
over Nagasaki, destroying 30 per cent of the city, including 
all of its industrial section. 

On August 9 Russia declared war on Japan and lost no 
time in sending her forces into Manchuria. By August 10 
Japan had reconsidered the Potsdam demand and offered 
to accept its terms, providing only that the emperor be al- 
lowed to remain. The Allies replied that the emperor might 
remain, but must take orders from an Allied High Com- 
mander. 

It took the Japanese three full days to make up their 
minds to accept these Allied conditions. Finally, at 7 p.m. 
on August 14, President Truman was able to announce that 
the war in the Pacific was over. General Douglas MacArthur 
was then appointed Supreme High Commander of Japan. 

There has been criticism by some people because the 
emperor is being allowed to remain on his throne. It is argued 
that he is as much a war criminal as Hitler was. But the case 
of Japan is somewhat different from the case of Germany. 

According to the Shinto religion of Japan, the emperor 
is considered. as a god, directly descended from the Sun 
Goddess, whose father was the sky and whose mother was 
the earth. As a descendant of a goddess, the emperor can do 
no wrong. And his authority is the only one, it is argued, 
that the fanatical Japanese would obey. It is also said that 
the presence of the emperor would prevent disorder and 
thus prevent further bloodshed. 

Then, too, although Japan has been defeated, she has 
not been conquered, as was the case with Germany. Her 
homeland has not been invaded, and her armies have hardly 
been touched by the war. The Allies are faced with a tre- 
mendous task in reorganizing Japan so as to enable her 
people to develop along democratic lines. 
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Three years ago, the Japanese empire reached the 
height of its greedy expansion. The flag of the Rising 
Sun flew from the icy wastes of the Arctic to Guadal- 
canal — from the gates of India to the waters near Mid- 
way, in the Pacific Ocean. (Area conquered by Japa- 
nese is shown in yellow; dates of conquest in rec- 
tangles.) At the peak of her power, Japan occupied or 
controlled four million square miles. More than 400 mil- 
lion people came under Japanese rule. Then Japan felt 





Map copyright The Newspaper PM 


the full strength of Allied power, Allied warships 
shelled her cities. Superbombers blasted her war plants. 
Finally, Russia entered the war against Japan and 
atomic bombs shattered Hiroshima and Nagasaki (see 
map). On August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered “uncon- 
ditionally.” Japan will be stripped of all the territory 
she conquered. She will be allowed to keep only the 
home islands of Japan itself, shown on the map in solid 
black. So ends the Japanese dream of world conquest. 
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June 10-— Australian troops invade 
Borneo; land at four points on the Brunei 
Bay area. : 

June 13—U. S. War Department re- 
ports that the movement of 4,453,061 
American troops to Europe was accom- 
plished with the loss of only 3,604 men. 

June 19—Lt. Gen. S. B. Buckner, 
commander of 10th Army, is killed at 
Okinawa. 

June 22 — Admiral Nimitz announces 
officially the end of struggle for Okinawa 
after 82 days. 

June 28-—General MacArthur an- 
nounces the liberation of all Luzon, the 
largest island in the Philippines. 

July 2 — The largest number of Super- 
forts ever sent aloft — between 500 and 
600 — bomb cities on Honshu and Kyushu 
islands, dropping 4,000 tons of incendiary 
bombs. 

July 5 — General MacArthur announces 
that “the entire Philippine Islands are now 
liberated and the Philippine campaign can 
be regarded as virtually closed.” 

July 11 — U. S. Navy reports that more 
than 17,000 Jap planes have been de- 
stroyed by Navy and Marine flyers since 
war started. 

July. 16— Army Air Force announces 
that since June, 1944, Superforts have 
flown 261 missions against Japan, dropped 
nearly 90,000 tons of bombs and burned 
out approximately 127 square miles of 
26 major cities. 

July 26—The toll in the July 24-25 
carrier strikes in Japan’s Inland Sea area 
has reached 20 warships, including three 
battleships damaged 

July 28— Leaflets dropped by U. S. 
livers on 11 Jap cities announce that those 
places are the next targets of Superforts 

Aug. 3 — The 20th Air Force announces 
* complete blockade of shipping to and 
from Jap home islands, effected by planting 
thousands of mines in every major enemy 
harbor 

Aug. 5— Leaflets are dropped on 12 
more Jap cities warning them that they 
would be targets of Superforts. 

Aug. 6-—FIRST ATOMIC BOMB 
DROPPED ON JAPAN. President Tru- 
man and Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounce development of an atomic bomb. 
revolutionizing warfare, and its first use 
against Hiroshima, Japan 

Aug. 8-— RUSSIA DECLARES WAR 
ON JAPAN; joins Pacific struggle after 
spurning foe’s mediation plea 

Aug. 9-Second atomic bomb 1s 
dropped on Nagasaki with “good results.” 
Russian armies quickly smash into Man 
churia on several wide fronts. 

Aug. 10—Seeond atomic bomb is re 
ported to have demolished 30 per cent of 
Nagasaki. Japanese government offers to 
surrender under an interpretation of the 
Potsdam ultimatum that would leave the 
Emperor in power 
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War cost us 251,000 dead and an outlay 
of $300,000,000,000.. Total U. S. casualties 
are estimated at over one million. 

Aug. 11 — Allied powers agree to Jap- 
anese proposal to surrender on the basis 
of the Potsdam ultimatum, but on condi- 
tion that Emperor come under authority 
of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

Aug. 14— WORLD WAR II ENDS! 
Japan surrenders unconditionally. General 
MacArthur is named Supreme Allied 
Commander-in-Chief. : 

Aug. 19 — General Wainwright freed by 
U. S. chutists near Mukden, Manchuria. 

Sept. 2 — Final articles of surrender 
signed by Japanese on U.S.S. Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay 


AT HOME 


Political Developments 


May 23-— President Truman accepts 
resignations of Atty. General Francis 
Biddle, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
and Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard; names as successors, respectively, 
Thomas Clark, Lewis Schwellenbach and 
Clinton Anderson. 

June 12-—House ot Representatives 
passes, 251 to 105, a bill to ban poll taxes 
in Federal elections. 

June 18—U. S. Supreme Court rules 
that trade unions may not be sued under 
anti-trust law; also denies railway mail 
association right to limit its membership 
to white postal clerks. 

June 27-— President [Truman accepts 
resignation of Secretary of State Stettinius 
and appoints him U. S. member of Security 
Council. 

June 28 — Lend-Lease Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley reports that reverse Lend- 
Lease to U. S. from Allies exceeded 
$5,000,000,000; the British Empire alone 
provided $4,656,315,000 of it up to 1945. 

July 2—Senate unanimously confirms 
James F. Byrnes as Secretary of State 

July 5-— Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Supreme Court Justice Owen 
J. Roberts and U. S. Circuit Court Justice 
Thurman W Arnold submit their resigna 
tions 

The House Committee on Postwar Mihi 
tary Policy recommends that Congress 
idopt a “system of universal military 
training tor the critical years ahead.” 

July 6-— War Mobilization Directo 
fred M. Vinson is nominated a: Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

July 9 — President Truman sailed July 7 





trom Norfolk, Va., tor the Big Three Con- 
ference near Berlin. 

July 12 — Congress passes compromise 
legislation to extend FEPC another year, 
appropriating $250,000. 

July 18-— House of Representatives 
moves to adjourn on July 21 until Oct. 8. 

July 25— Russia files request with 
UNRRA for $700,000,00C in supplies. 

July 27— Florida Supreme Court up- 
holds lower court decision that Negroes 
may vote in Democratic Party primaries in 
Florida. 

July 28 — Senate ratifies United Nations 
Charter, 89-2. 

Communist Political Association, in New 
York convention, reconstitutes itself as 
Communist Party; deposes Earl Browder, 
names William Z. Foster its head. 

July 31-— State Department reveals 
that a United Nations Conference will 
meet in London on Nov. 1 to establish 
international education organization. 

Aug. 1 —The Senate adjourns until 
Oct. 8. 

Aug. 2 — President Truman leaves Ger- 
many by plane and lands near Plymouth, 
England, for a visit with King George VI. 

Aug. 8 - United Nations Charter is 
signed by President Truman. 

Aug. 9 — President Truman in anation- 
wide broadcast reports on Potsdam Con- 
ference. (See article on Potsdam. ) 

Aug. 14— In announcing Japanese sur 
render, President Truman proclaims a two 
day holiday. 

Draft quotas cut; armed services to dis 

harge 7,000,000 men in 18 months. 

Aug. 16 — Grew resigns as Under Sec 
retary of State Acheson is named as his 
successor. 

Aug. 22 — Gen. Charles de Gaulle a: 
rives in Washington for conference with 
President Truman. 

Aug. 23 — President Truman sharply 

riticizes Franco government in Spain 


Economic Developments 


May 19 — Interstate Commerce Com 
mission rules present freight rates “unrea 
sonable” and “unduly prejudicial.” 

June 19 —- Senate votes, 47 to 33, to 
give President Truman right to cut present 
tariffs up to 50 per cent. 

June 27 - Senate and House conterence 
committees agree on compromise Price 
Control Act, giving Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power over prices of agricultural 
commodities. 

July 5 — President Truman signs bill 
extending Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act unti] June 12, 1947. 
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July 19 — Senate passes new bill de- 
signed to provide relief for business. 

Aug. 4— Washington reports that Presi- 
dent Truman has signed Bretton Woods 
Agreement, making the U. S. the first 
country to approve world bank and mone- 
tary fund. The President also signs bill 
authorizing U. S. participation in world 
food and agriculture organization and the 
measure increasing the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank 

Aug. 14-—With Japanese surrender, 
WMC ends all manpower controls. 

Aug. 21 — President Truman orders halt 
in Lend-Lease program. 


ABROAD | 


International 


May 22-— Syria and Lebanon demand 
withdrawal of French troops. 

May 23-—Allies dissolve German gov- 
ernment headed by Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz; arrest its members. 

May 30 -— Iran requests Britain, U. S. 
and Russia to recall their troops. 

Allied Supreme Commanders in Berlin 
sign terms for joint control of Germany 

June 23 — Big Four at San Francisco 
agree that new Polish government shall 
have the right eventually to sign new world 
charter. 

June 26 — Delegates from 50 nations to 
the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization in San Francisco 
meet in final session on the 63d day of the 
parley to sign Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

June 27 — Russian demands on Turkey 
include Bosporus and Dardanelles bases 
and cession of the districts of Kars and 
Ardaban. 

July 5 — Washington and London an- 
nounce simultaneously American and Brit- 
ish recognition of the Polish regime in 
Warsaw 

July 17-—-President [ruman, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin be- 
gin their conference in Potsdam, Germany. 
with Truman presiding. 

July 26—A demand that Japan sur- 
render unconditionally or face “prompt 
and utter destruction” is issued over the 
signatures of Truman, Churchill and 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

July 28 -— British Premier Attlee and 
Foreign Secretary Bevin participate in ple- 
nary session of Berlin Conference 

Aug. 2 — Potsdam Confefence ends. 

Aug. 8 — Russia, Britain, France and 
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the U. . sign agreement tor occupation 
and administration of Austria, similar to 
that in effect in Germany. 

Aug. 13—-— World Zionist Conterence 
appeals to Britain and Allies to admit 
1,000,000 Jews to Palestine. 

Aug. 14- Russia signs “a treaty of 
friendship” with China. The terms of the 
treaty to be made known later. 

Aug. 24 — British criticize end ot Lend- 
Lease. 

Aug. 26 — Terms ot Soviet-China pact 
disclosed; Russia backs Chiang’s regime, 
rebuffs Chinese Reds. 


Europe and Russia 


May 10 — President Benes and his Cabi- 
net arrive in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

May 31 - Norwegian government re- 
turns to homeland after five years of exile. 

June 9-—U. S. Department of State 
announces an agreement among the U. S., 
Britain and Yugoslavia for temporary 
Allied military administration of the Italian’ 
province of Venezia Guilia. including the 
disputed city of Trieste. 

June 23 — Moscow announces the tor- 
mation of a new Polish government which 
includes former Premier Mikolajczyk (as 
Deputy Premier) and four other Poles from 
London. 

June 27—-— New Polish unity govern- 
ment assumes office in Warsaw 

June 29- Moscow announces _ that 
Czechoslovakia has ceded to Russia the 
province of Ruthenia. 

July 17 — Belgian Chamber ot Deputies 
votes to bar King Leopold’s return to the 
throné without permission of Parliament. 

Aug. 7 — Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia in- 
dicates in a speech that he will bar return 
of King Peter II. 

Aug. 8 — King Peter of Yugoslavia as- 
sails Tito’s regime as totalitarian. 

Aug. 23 — King Michael of Romania has 
appealed to Britain, the U. S. and Russia 
to aid in the formation of a new govern- 
ment that they could recognize. Romanian 
Premier Groza, who has Russian support. 
opposes King’s program. 

Aug. 27 — Bulgarian governmen: post- ’ 
pones elections following protests of Brit- 
ish and American members of Allied 
Control Commission. 


France 


May 24—General de Gaulle pledges 
early state control of coal, electricity and 
the “distribution of credit.” 

Aug. 8 — Gen. de Gaulle and his Cab. 
inet, contrary to the wishes of Consultative 
Assembly, decide to submit the questions 
of a new constitution and government re- 
sponsibility to a referendum on Oct. 21. 


1945 
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Aug. 15 — Marshal Petain is convicted 
of intelligence with the enemy and is sen- 
tenced to death. . 

Aug. 17-—De Gaulle commutes Pe- 
tain’s death sentence to life imprisonment. 


China 


May 18— Sixth Kuomintang Congress 
adopts resolution favoring closer coopera- 
tion with Russia. 

Aug. 12— Generalissimo Chiang con- 
demns “independent action” by Commu- 
nist commanders. 

Aug. 23 - Britain, the United States and 
Russia prepare to take action to prevent 
a civil war in China between the North 
China Communists and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in Chungking. 


Latin America 


May 28 — President Vargas ot Brazil 
signs decree setting Dec. 2 as date for first 
presidential election in 12 years 

July 5S—Argentine government  re- 
establishes censorship of the press. 

July 20-U. S. Ambassador Spruille 
Braden is attacked in leaflets distributed in 
Argentina. 

July 22 — Dr. Jose L. B. Rivero, Liberal 
and Leftist candidate, is elected President 
of Peru. 

Aug. 2 — Labor leaders tell U. $. Am- 

.bassador Braden that “majority of the Ar- 
gentine people are in complete sympathy” 
with the U. S. 

Aug. 7 — Alberto Camargo is inaugu- 
rated as President of Colombia for the 
remaining term of former President Puma- 
rejo 


British Empire 


June 11 — The Liberal Party govern- 
ment of Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King is victorious in Canadian general 
elections. 

July 5— Prime Minister John Curtin, 
60, of Australia, dies. 

July 12-— Australia’s Labor Party 
chooses Joseph B. Chifley as new Premier. 

July 14 — India parley at Simla on new 
government for India ends in failure. 

July 26 — Results of Britain’s elections 
reveal a landslide victory for the Labor 
Party, resulting in the resignation of Win- 
ston Churchill as Prime Minister and the 
designation of Clement R. Attlee to form 
a new Cabinet. Labor won 390 seats as 
against 163 held in last Parliament; Con- 
servatives were cut to 195 seats from 358; 
and the Liberals drop from 18 to 11 seats. 

Prime Minister Attlee names Ernest 
Bevin as Foreign Secretary, Arthur Green- 
wood as Lord Privy Seal, Herbert Morrison 
as Lord President of the Council, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps as President of the Board 
of Trade. 

Aug. 1 — First session of new British 
Parliament is held with Winston Churchill 
present as leader of opposition. 

Aug. 23 - British Parliament unani- 
mously ratifies United Nations Charter. 
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UDDENLY a lightning-like flash covered the whole sky, 
blinding my eyes. All around me everyone was dead, 

stripped of clothes and burned with huge blisters. All green 

vegetation, from grasses to trees, perished in that period.” 

A Japanese corporal who amazingly escaped alive, gave 
this description of the devastation caused at Hiroshima by 
the world’s first atomic bomb. The one bomb probably killed 
three-quarters of Hiroshima’s 344,000 people. Along with 
the second atomic bomb which shattered Nagasaki, it burst 
over Japan with more power than 20,000 tons of TNT 

The atomic bomb is still a closely guarded secret among 
the scientists of the United States, Canada, Great Britain 
and their governments. But it is well known that scientists 
of many other countries, including those of Germany and 
Japan have been at work on the idea. In time, atomic bombs 
will be perfected by other nations. Some experts estimate 
that this will take no more than three to five years. 


Outlook for Permanent Peace 


With such a possibility, what is the outlook for a perma- 
nent peace? The atomic bomb alone is more destructive 
than the combined armed forces of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France. Since scientists in other 
countries will discover sooner or later how to make this 
deadly weapon, future wars may become so terrible that 
the human race might be wiped out. 

For the “Big Five” (U. S., Britain, Russia, France, China) 
and the “Little Forty-five” (the smaller countries in the 
United Nations) the task of finding a workable plan to pre- 
vent war has become more necessary than ever. 

So far, the charter which they drew up at San Francisco 
is only a blueprint. To bring it into actual working existence 
it has to be approved by all of the Big Five and a majority ot 
the Little Forty-five. 

Our Senate approved it tor the United States on July 28, 
making us the first of the big nations to approve it. France 





Crawford in the Newark Evening New: 
World Peace, Gentlemen, or Else — 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





United Nations Charter 





lt must succeed or atomic 


bombs will destroy the world 


signed it on August 14, China on August 15, Russia on 
August 20, and Great Britain on August 24. 

Nicaragua was first not only among the Little Forty-five, 
but the very first of all countries to approve the Charter, on 
July 6. Since then it has been approved by El Salvador 
(July 10), Costa Rica (August 10), and Turkey (August 
16)—among the smaller nations. 

It is expected that it will take six months to a vear betore 
enough countries have approved the Charter to make the 
United Nations a real working organization. That would 
mean approval by all of the Big Five plus at least 23 of the 
Little Forty-five. 

The Executive Committee of a Preparatory Commission is 
already at work, in London, on a program for the first session 
of the United Nations. Edward R. Stettinius, our former Sec- 
retary of State, represents the United States on this com 
mittee. 

Meanwhile, President [ruman, Premier Stalin, and Prime 
Minister Attlee, at their Potsdam meeting, took another step 
toward the peace. They established a Council of Foreign 
Ministers to work out the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, 
Germany and other nations in Europe. 

When the treaties have been concluded and suatistactory 
governments have been set up in these countries, each of 
these nations will be allowed to join the United Nations 
tamily. 


Rules for Admission 


The method of doing it would be this: The newly organ- 
ized nation would make application to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. (The Council is made up of eleven 
nations — the Big Five and six of the Little Forty-five. ) 

Acceptance of the application must be voted on by all of 
the Big Five and at least two of the other six nations in the 
Council. The Council would then recommend admission of 
the applicant to the General Assembly. However, if only one 
of the big powers votes No in the Council, the applicatton is 
denied then and there. That is what is meant by the “veto 
power of the Big Five.” 

If two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly 
decided in favor of the nation seeking admission, it would 
then be allowed to join the United Nations 

The hope of the founders of the United Nations is, ot 
course, that some day it wil] become a true world organiza- 
tion, in which every country will have membership. Griev 
ances may then be aired from whatever source and taken 
care of before they become so great that nothing except a 
war will settle them. 

As one writer put it, “The bomb at Hiroshima was the 
bel] thaf tolled for us all. Its message rang out clearly 
‘world state or world doom.’” 
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9 HE night that President Truman announced the surrender 
of Japan, there were joyous celebrations all over Amer- 
| ica. But that same night, telegrams canceling billions of 
dollars worth of war contracts were sent out. a 
. These telegrams meant that there was still a hard task FROM SMOKING GUAS TO 
P ahead of us. Victorious America must now take the difficult New York Times 
“ trip from a war economy to a peace economy. 
Because of the sudden end of the Japanese war, the jour- Congress that American labor be given increased unemploy- 
ney along Reconversion Road is going to be more difficult ment benefits to aid them in this change-over period. Under 
y than we had expected. Officials thought the war would last —_ the present system, benefits are paid by the States. These 
Df at least until June, 1946. payments average $18 a week for not more than 16 weeks. 
Is They had planned to end war production gradually, and President Truman said that this was not enough and he 
to shift manpower and raw materials smoothly to the produc- asked Congress to fill this “major gap in our reconversion 
tion of radios, toasters, lamps, nylon stockings and other program.’ 
civilian goods. Now the job must be done all at once. But the senators and representatives went home for vaca- 
. The ending of war contracts was the first step in clearing _ tion at the end of July without doing anything about unem- 
i the way for peacetime production. Orders for $30,000,000,- ployment benefits. Now, jolted back a month earlier than 
s 000 worth of goods were canceled by the Army and Navy planned by the unexpected end of the war, Congress is con- 
immediately after the Japanese surrender. It is expected that sidering the Murray-Kilgore bill. 
at at least $5,000,000,000 more will be canceled by the end This bill raises payments to people who have lost their 
e of September. jobs to $25 a week for as long as 26 weeks. It also allows 
ot : ' . traveling fare for workers who wish to move to a new place 
ie Factories Begin Retooling to take a job. In addition, certain groups who can not get 
is These cancellations meant that manufacturers no longer = any aid under the present law would receive payments. 
‘0 had to produce war goods, and they could then take the next These include Federal, maintenance, and agriculture work- 
step along Reconversion Road. They were able to begin “re- ers. Veterans receive benefits under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
ly tooling”—that is, start putting in the new equipment needed but this bill would increase the amount they could receive. 
d to make civilian goods. Not evetyone believes that increased benefits will help 
But while these factories are being prepared for their new smooth out the “unemployment bump” in Reconversion 
ot work, millions of Americans are suddenly without jobs. John Road. The New York Times, for instance, says that by the 
W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, time Congress passes such a law and it begins working, it 
v estimates that 5,000,000 will be unemployed by November, __ will be too late to do much good. The Times also argues that 
n and that 8,000,000 may be out of work by next spring. larger payments will encourage people to remain idle. 
a What are all these people going to do until industry is While Congress debates the bill, Government and indus- 
able to put them back on the payroll? Have they saved trial leaders are trying to see that very few workers will be 
Ke enough money from their war wages to buy food while they —_ without jobs for as long as 26 weeks in any case. 
y are traveling along Reconversion Road? Government agencies concerned with our: change-over to 
As far back as May 28, President Truman proposed to a peace economy have eliminated many wartime controls 
a SEPTEMBER 17, 1945 
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but kept others. These controls act as traffic signals along 
Reconversion Road. 

For instance, the War Manpower Commission has abol- 
ished its labor regulations. This gives workers a “green light” 
to move freely from job to job. It also gives employers the 
right to hire and fire as they see fit. In the same way, a 
“stop signal” was removed for housewives when the OPA 
ended rationing gf canned fruits and vegetables. 

President Truman has ordered a “red light” to be kept in 
front of prices, however. He asked the OPA “to improve and 
tighten price controls” wherever they are important to the 
cost of production or the cost of living. 

By keeping this stop light in front of prices, the Govern- 
ment hopes to avoid a smashup on the most dangerous curve 
on Reconversion Road—inflation. If costs of raw materials 
and manufactured products can be kept at an even level, 
we have a much better chance of reaching the end of the 
road safely. 

WPB Lifts Controls 


The WPB (War Production Board) has done its part in 
speeding the reconversion journey by lifting almost all of 
its controls over industry. Within a week after the Japanese 


surrender, only 30 to 40 of the original 650 controls were’ 


left. 

During the war, factory owners had to convince the WPB 
that they deserved a priority to get materials. Now they can 
buy copper, steel and aluminum on the open market. 

But WPB Director J. A. Krug is keeping controls on rub- 
ber, tin, textiles and other materials which are still very 
scarce. In this way, he hopes to distribute the supplies more 
evenly. 

Once industry has all the necessary machines and raw 
materials for its plants, it can call workers back to peacetime 
production lines. 

This production line must have room for many more work- 
ers than it did before the war, however. Otherwise there may 
be even more unemployed persons in America than there 
were in the great depression of the 1930s. 

In 1939 America was able to produce $89,000,000,000 
worth of goods. Last’ year we were able to raise the total to 
$200,000,000,000. Unless we can keep our national produc- 
tion somewhere near this level, millions may be without jobs. 

When Secretary Vinson was Reconversion Director he 
said, “The American people are in the pleasant predicament 
of having to learn to live 50 per cent better than they have 
ever lived before.” 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





But we will never be able to learn that lesson if millions 
are without jobs. Economists estimate that 54,000,000 to 
60,000,000 persons will want jobs in postwar America. 

In order to provide work for all these people, we must 
do more than change over from making tanks to making 
washing machines. We must make more washing machines, 
more cars, more furniture, more of everything than before 
the war. We must develop new industries, such as chemicals 
and plastics, as much as possible. 

Most businessmen think that they will be able to provide 
enough new jobs for former war workers and servicemen 

The National Association of Manufacturers made a survey 
of its members which showed that only‘ 11 per cent of all 
manufacturers will require more than 30 days to begin peace- 
time production. On the basis of these figures, Ira Mosher, 
president of the Association, predicts that less than 1,500,- 
000 persons will be unemployed for longer than 30 days. 


Murray-Wagner Employment Bill 

Another organization of businessmen, the Committee for 
Economic Development, estimates that industry will employ 
53,448,000 workers by September, 1946. 

Government officials want to make sure that private in- 
dustry can furnish enough jobs for all—not only next year, 
but every year after that. Therefore, they are asking Con- 
gress to pass the Murray-Wagner Full Employment bill. 

This bill provides that each year the President shall sub- 
mit a budget to Congress containing an estimate of the num- 
ber of workers for the coming year. It will also estimate the 
number of jobs which private industry, agriculture and Gov- 
ernment expect to offer. 

If there are more workers than jobs, the President will 
recommend to Congress that certain things be done to en- 
courage an expansion of private industry. For instance, he 
might ask that taxes on business profits be lowered, or that 
more goods be sold to foreign countries. If there still appears 
to be a shortage of jobs, the Government would make up the 
difference~by hiring people to work on housing and other 
public-work projects. 

Those who oppose the Murray-Wagner bill object to the 
methods it proposes, not to its aim. Both its supporters and 
its opponents want to finish the reconversion journey. They 
agree that we will not have reached the end of Reconversion 
Road until we have full employment. 

That will be the time when every American who wants 
a job is at work—producing all the things that all the people 
want and are able to buy. 
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Governmental Housecleaning 


AS THE shouting and the tumult accompanying war's end 
dies away, the less dramatic, but no less important 
business of preparing for action in a peacetime world 
begins. The task facing President Truman is a tremen- 
cous one. 

While the overall task of laying the groundwork for a 
lasting peace overshadows all other problems, yet even in 
this important matter Mr. Truman is concerned with im- 
proving the American governmental machinery with which 
this and other future jobs are to be done. He intends to 
streamline the Federal Government for the sake of postwai 
efficiency. He has already made a considerable start by 
injecting his Cabinet with new blood. 

New men now head the departments of State, Treasury, 
\griculture, Justice and Post Office. Not only will these new 
members of the President's official family tie in closely with 
his total postwar program, but they will in some cases serve 
as the focal point of portions of the executive reorganization 
program. Later articles in this column will discuss these new 
Truman Cabinet members in detail. 

As labor and welfare problems are the most pressing. 
now that peace has come, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
has regrouped labor and welfare agencies. A Department 
of Public Welfare is all set to go to work once its formation 
is approved. This would mean a new position — Secretary 
of Welfare — in the Presidential Cabinet, the first addition 
since 1913, when the post of Secretary of Labor was created. 

Into the Welfare Department will be merged the Social 
Security Board, Public Health Service, Office of Education 
and probably the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus now part 
of the Labor Department. 

Meanwhile, of the four remaining members of the Roose 
velt Cabinet, the most certain to keep his position is Secre 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. For political reasons 
lone, Mr. Wallace is sure to be retained. 


Congress Jealous of Rights 


Secretary of War Stimson will probably retire, now that 
the war is over. Secretary of the Navy Forrestal is able and 
aggressive, but whether Mr. Truman wants a Navy head of 
his own selection remains to be seen. Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes holds a number of key jobs and has 
been asked to stay on in his present position. 

Mr. Truman is not the first President who has tried to 
reorganize the Government so as to bring all of its agencies 
into an orderly and business-like array. Down the years 
many Presidents have made the same effort and have been 
rebuffed by a Congress jealous of its own rights and unwill- 
ing to entrust sweeping reorganization powers to the White 
House. 

The change over from war to peace offers Mr. Truman 
his best chance to break these encrusted barriers. His rela- 
tions with Congress will never be better than they are today. 

Many of the agencies which grew up during the war 
have already lost their usefulness now that the war is over. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


This is the moment for Mr. Truman to strike for his reor- 
ganization program, and that is why it will be one of the 
chief measures which Congress, back on the job this month, 
will face in the near future. 

The Federal Government is now composed of 1,141 prin- 
cipal units. It has 377 units which report to the President, 
13 of these direct and 364 others dealing with him through 
23 emergency war agencies. It has 499 units reporting to 
the 10 regular departments and 265 others which report to 
26 independent agencies. 

The tangle of Federal agencies grows in part out of the 
hit-or-miss manner in which they have been created through 
the years. The efforts to simplify them began before World 
War I. But each succeeding President has left behind him 
new collections of agencies. 

Today President Truman is asking Congress for perma- 
nent power to make changes in the Government structure. 
His changes would, of course, be subject to approval by 
Congress if such action were taken within 60 days after the 
time of submission. The first Congressional reaction to the 
Truman program is favorable. But when it comes down to 
specific cases, then we will see how willing Congress is to 
give this power to the White House. Congress has 21 pet 
agencies that it refused to let Mr. Roosevelt touch. Can Mr. 
Truman, who as a senator viewed Mr.~Roosevelt’s efforts 
with uneasiness, succeed in convincing his former associates 
that they should give him this power? 
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And it’s about time 
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In the diagram below the 
neutron (shown as black 
ball) is about to strike 
a uranium atom nucleus 
which is composed of pro- 
tons (shown as white ball) 
and neutrons. When nev- 





tron strikes nucleus it ex- 
plodes violently. 

















In the diagram at right, 
exploding nucleus sends 
out showers of neutrons 
and protons. The neutrons 
which are released then, 
strike the nuclei of other 
atoms and explode them. 
The explosions release 
enormous energy. 
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Splitting the Atom 


HE atomic bomb is the most significant invention since 

primitive man found how to rub two sticks together to 
make fire. Yet the bomb makes use of the smallest particles 
in the world — the particles of the atom. ‘ 

Atoms are the basic building blocks of the universe. 
Everything is made up of atoms. A silk dress and a sledge 
hammer are different from each other only because their 
atoms differ in number and kind. 

Scientists first thought that the atom was the smallest 
particle in the universe and that atoms couldn’t be broken 
down. But then they found that the atom itself is made up 
of particles. 

The hydrogen atom — the universe’s simplest — is made 
up of an electron and a nucleus (center). The electron is a 
unit of negative electricity. The nucleus consists of one pro- 
ton, a unit of positive electricity. The nucleus is about 1,800 
times heavier than the electron. As the earth circles around 
the sun, so the tiny electron whirls around the practically 
stationary nucleus. 

Atoms heavier than the hydrogen atom contain many 
more electrons. The nucleus of a heavier atom is made up 
not only of more protons but also of more neutrons. A neu- 


Power locked in the invisible atom 
may change our whole world 


tron consists of a proton and an electron. This combination 
makes it electrically neutral. 

For several years scientists have known how to harness 
the atom’s electrons, giving them key jobs in radio, radar 
and other electronic devices. But only now have protons 
and neutrons been put to work. 

In 1898 Pierre and Marie Curie isolated radium from 
pitchblende (a greenish, shiny ore) and found that it gave 
off terrifically strong rays. They didn’t know it, but they had 
begun the work which was to lead to the atomic bomb. 
They had discovered a “radioactive” element. 

Of the world’s elements, some (like radium and uranium) 
are “radioactive.” These radioactive elements are made up 
ot heavy atoms which are continually breaking down by 
shooting away bits of their atoms. In this way, uranium 
breaks down into radium and radium into, lead after mil- 
lions of years. Most elements, such as iron, lead, copper, 
carbon, etc., are “settled.” They are probably all that was 
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lett after the breaking down of heavy radioactive elem-ats. 

By using cyclotrons (big instruments in which the atom’s 
particles are whirled around in a magnetic field under high 
electric voltage), scientists tried to aim atom particles at 
the nucleus of an atom hoping to split it. But in most cases 
none of the particles could get past the. atom’s high-speed 
electrons. It was as if you tried to shoot little ball bearings 
at a marble placed inside a rotating eggbeater. The egg- 
beater moves so fast that it knocks off the ball beafings. 

The problem was solved in 1932 when Sir James Chad- 
wick discovered that some radioactive elements also shoot 
out streams of neutrons. Having neither a positive or nega- 
tive electric charge and traveling much more slowly than 
any other particles, the neutron .wasn’t bounced away by 
the whirling electrons. It thus could slip past the electrons 
to smash the nucleus. 

In 1939 the German scientists Otto Hahn and E. Strass- 
mann fired neutrons at a uranium nucleus, splitting it into 
two parts. The two parts were not two parts of uranium, 
as was expected. They were barium and probably krypton, 
a rare gas. 


Tremendous Energy Released 


Lise Meitner and O. Frisch, two other German scientists, 
further found that in splitting the uranium the neutron 
rays not only had transformed it into new substances but 
also had released tremendous amounts of energy. The neu- 
tron ray was only one-thirtieth of a volt in strength, yet 
from the uranium it released 200,000,000 volts! 

Frisch and Meitner had shown that the atom is like a box 
which contains a coiled spring. Split the box, and the spring 
whips out with great energy. 

The atomic energy released by Meitner and Frisch was 
similar to the energy of the sun. The energy from the ex- 
periment was so tremendous that its terrible possibilities 
for war were immediately clear to military men. 

Luckily for us, at this point, Dr. Meitner left Germany in 
protest against Hitler's anti-Jewish laws and continued to 
experiment in Denmark and Sweden. 

Two other famous refugee scientists, Niels Bohr and En- 
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rico Fermi, who also fled from Nazi and Fascist persecution, 
made an important discovery while working together on 
uranium. They found that the neutrons which smash one 
uranium nucleus knock from the: nucleus other neutrons 
which bombard a neighbor nucleus — in a “chain reaction.” 

The stage was set for the atomic bomb Enlisting the 
aid of many famous refugee scientists and the top physicists 
and chemists of Britain and Canada, our Government set up 
the Manhattan Engineering District. This was a special 
atomic bomb project so secret that even Army Intelligence 
didn’t know about it. 

One problem of making the bomb was to get enough 
uranium of the right sort. Uranium 238 is the one most 
easily found on earth. Its number refers to the weight of 
the uranium atom in comparison to the weight of hydrogen, 
lightest of all atoms. 

U-238, however, was no good, because neutrons couldn’t 
smash it. But U-238 is a mixture of several types (isotopes) 
of uranium of different atomic weight, the best of which tor 
smashing purposes are U-235 and U-239 (or plutonium) 

There are about 14 pounds of U-235 locked up in every 
ton of U-238. But all that ever had been separated was a 
microgram (about the size of a pinhead). By using the pre- 
war separation methods it would have taken 75,000 years 
to produce enough for one bomb! 

A quick way of separating U-235 had to be tound. The 
method chosen was this: U-238 was bombarded with neu- 
trons which were slowed down by a mixture of graphite 
and paraffin. The neutrons sought out the U-235 atoms 
present in the mass of U-238 and split the U-235 into an 
element called neptunium. This in turn changed into pluto- 
nium, The plutonium was extracted and used as an impor- 
tant element in the bombs, made in New Mexico. 

How the bomb is assembled is a military secret. But the 
Army has stated that once the bomb is put together it is 
impossible to stop the splitting chain reaction. 

The bomb explodes within a very short while and no 
one can keep it from exploding.*The bomb therefore is 
not assembled until just before use — perhaps not until the 
airplane is almost over the target. 
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N JULY 17 the Big Three (Britain, U. S. and Russia) 
0 met at Potsdam, near Berlin, to decide what to do with 
Germany and to redraw the map of-Europe. 

The Germans, the victors decided, are not to be destroyed 
or enslaved. They are to be controlled so that “Germany 
never again will threaten her neighbors or the peace of the 
world.” The Big Three agreed to: 

(1) Set up a council of the foreign ministers of the Big 
Five (U. S., Britain, Russia, France, China) which is to 
draw up the peace treaties with ex-Axis Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. The council will prepare 
a peace settlement for some future acceptable German gov- 
ernment and propose settlements for all territorial problems 
that came up after V-E day. 

Italy is to be allowed to ask for membership in the United 
Nations; the present Spanish government is not. The new 
government of Poland is recognized and is urged to carry 
out free elections. The Allied press is to be allowed into 
Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

(2) Abolish present war production in Germany. Confis- 
cate all weapons and ships. Abolish all German military 
forces, S. S. and Gestapo and all their schools. 

(3) Destroy the National Socialist (Nazi) party. Remove 
all active Nazis from government and big business jobs. Ban 
all Nazi race laws. Try atrocity and war criminals. Restore 
democratic law, labor unions, freedom of press and religion. 
Eliminate Nazi teachings from education. 

(4) Although no central German government will be al- 
lowed for the time being, local self-government is to be 
restored and democratic political parties encouraged. 

(5) Strip Germany of all her post-1939 conquests, as well 
as East Prussia. The northern half of this goes to Russia, the 
southern half to Poland. The land east of the Oder and 
Niesse rivers (Silesia) is to become part of Poland although 
the Allies have not yet decided on its German border. 
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No, these are not Allied refugees. Now the tables are 
turned. These are German refugees returning to Bavaria. 
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POTSDAM: Allies decide Germany's future 


What remains of Germany is to be divided into four zones 
which are to be occupied by Allied military forces for an 
indefinite time. Russia gets control of the Baltic Sea and has 
asked thgt the Kiel Canal be put under Allied control. 

(6) Transfer to Germany the seven million Germans who 
live in Silesia and East Prussia, plus the German populations 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Thus German mi- 
norities in neighbor countries no longer will be able to act 
as fifth columnists. 

(7) German reparations are tobe in goods (perhaps in 
labor too, although this was not mentioned at Potsdam). 

Poland’s claims will be met from the Russian zone af 
occupation. All other United Nations claims will come from 
the U. S., French and British zones. As reparations, Russia 
can take what she wants from her zone and from German 
property in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Romania and east- 
ern Austria. Britain and the U. S. can take what they want 
from their zones and from German property in countries 
other than the above. | 

Britain and the U.‘%S., in addition, get all of Germany’s 
gold. Russia, in addition, gets 15 per cent of usable indus- 
trial equipment in British, French and U. S. zones in ex- 
change for an equivalent value of food, coal, timber, etc., 
from the Russian zone; and a straight gift of 10 per cent of 
industrial equipment in British, French and U. S. zones. 

The reason for the 15 per cent barter and 10 per cent gift 
is that the Russian zone, while the largest, is the poorest 
industrially. The Russian zone, partly swampland but mostly 
flat, rich farmland, is Germany’s breadbasket, producing the 
major part of Germany’s rye, potatoes and sugar beets. Ex- 
cept for Silesia, the British and French zones have the most 
industries and 81 per cent of Germany’s coal and 86 per 
cent of her steel. The U. S. zone is mostly forest and small 
farms. 

(8) Arrange a unified economic policy between zones. 

(9) The average German standard of living will be kept 
below that in other countries. Germans are, allowed no more 
than 1,150 calories a day compared with 2,000 calories 
available for the average European and 4,000 for UW S. 
troops. 

(10) Control all German exports and imports and finan- 
cial deals. 

(11) Decentralize German economy, changing the coun- 
try into a primarily agricultural one. Pre-war Germany was 
the second most industrialized nation in the world. Now she 
is to be largely stripped of big industry. 

Although Germany had to import all cotton, oil, iron, 
bauxite and other key metals, she was able to keep her great 
industries going. She invented substitutes for the natural 
raw materials she couldn’t import, such as rubber and gaso- 
line, and above all, had Europe’s number one coal deposits 
(in the Saar, Silesia and Ruhr) which produced 15 per cent 
of the world’s coal. 

By means of coal, steel and chemical monopolies, a fine 
geographic position in the center of Europe, splendid inland 
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the map shows how Germany is divided into military occupation zones. All Germans living in East Prussia 
and in Silesia are to be moved across the Oder River into Germany. Valuable Silesian industries go to Poland. 


waterways, and a high protective tariff, Germany became 
Europe’s main supplier of industrial equipment. 

With only 10 per cent of Europe’s population, Germany 
produced 15 per cent of the world’s machinery, 14 per cent 
of its steel, 17 per cent of its chemicals and 46 per cent of 
its synthetic dyes. 

What has World War II done to this industrial Germany? 
Germany’s cities ‘are pretty much like Hamburg. Eighty 
per cent of Hamburg’s buildings are damaged, 60 per cent 
are destroyed, 400,000 of its 1,680,000 people are dead. 

Germany now has no oil, little mined coal and gas, com: 
pletely shattered transportation. Ruhr and Rhineland power 
production is only five per cent of normal. The labor shortage 
in the mines is severe because under the Nazis three quar- 
ters of the miners were slave laborers who since have gone 
home. 

But, oddly enough, the industries of Germany are not 
ruined. The Kilgore Congressional subcommittee revealed 
that Germany “is still the world’s third strongest industrial 
economy.” About 70 per cent of Germany’s industry escaped 
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bombs, stocks of steel and aluminuin are huge, and Ger- 
many has over four million tons of machine tools. 

How to strip Germany of this industrial equipment as pro- 
vided in the Potsdam agreement is still a problem for the 
Allies. If most German industry is going to be shut down, 
who will supply Europe’ with the coal and industrial prod- 
ucts it imported from Germany? Since Europe needs these 
industria] products for rebuilding itself, some people think 
German industries should be allowed to operate. But be- 
cause it is so easy to convert peaceful industry into war in- 
dustry, German plants must be supervised by the Allies. 

Control of German industry will be as follows: In the 
Ruhr, Germany’s greatest industrial region, which is in the 
British zone of occupation, industry will be supervised by 
all four Allies (Britain, France, U. S. and Russia). 

The Saar, with its industries and important coal mines, is 
in the French zone of occupation. 

The coal mines of Silesia and its industries, which in- 
creased greatly during the war, will remain permanently in 
Polish hands. ° 
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BPATHER SERRA WAS 55 YEARS OLD WHEN HE ENTERE: 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 70 ESTABLISH MISSIONS AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 
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JUNIPERO SERRA (1713-1784) 


Pioneer Missionary in California 


UNIPERO SERRA was born at Petra, Mallorca, where he entered the 
Franciscan order in 1729. Not content with his fame as a teacher and a 
preacher in Mallorca, he longed to serve the people in far-away lands. 


he was sent to San Fernando, a missionary college in Mexico 


City. From there he went to Sierra Gorda, where he did missionary work among 
the Indians for 18 years. 
But Father Serra’s dream of pioneering was not satisfied until he reached 


he Spaniards in 1768. There he founded nine missions and 


inspired his courageous followers to establish twelve more. The mission 
buildings, called “Father Serra’s Rosary,” exist today. 

Many monuments have been erected to honor Father Serra. Californians 
hope to have him enshrined as their own Saint Junipero. 





HE BUILT HIS FIRST MISSION AT SAN DIEGO IN 1769. 
FAMINE, SICKNESS AND HOSTILE /NO/ANS THREATENED 70 
DESTROY THE LITTLE SETTLEMENT. 


HE HAS ONE MORE DAY LOOK! THE RELIEF SHIP! 
7O PRAY! THEN WE $7. JOSEPH HAS ANSWERED 
MUST LEAVE OR WE THE PADRE'S PRAYERS! 
WILL STARVE / - 
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1AM IMPRESSED BY YOUR 
PLEA FOR THE (NOIANS. 

YOUR REQUEST FOR A/D 
WHL 8E GRANTED. 

















way /N /772 THE INO/ANS 
BURNED THE SAN 
DIEGO MISSION. BUT 







FATHER SERRA CONVERTED ALMOST 
6000 ‘INDIANS. THEY WERE TAUGHT 70 
FARM AND B8UMO BETTER HOMES, HE 
INTRODUCED ORANGES, OLIVES AND GRAPES 
70 CALIFORNIA. 


- my MOTTO MUST BE 
“ALWAYS 70 GO 
FORWARD ANO 
NEVER TURN BACK.” 

























FATHER SERRA WOULD 
NOT GIVE UP! HE 
TRAVELED 2400 MILES 


Cam) NEW SPAIN (MEXICO) 








PAINFULLY DRAGGING THE 
LEG HE HAO INJURED IN 
MEXICO, FATHER SERRA 
WALKEO THOUSANDS OF 
MILES TO ESTABLISH 9 
MISSIONS ALONG THE COAST. 
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Turning Points in World History 


GREAT MOMENTS 


This is the first of a series of articles on “red- 
letter days” in the history of the world. From the 
time the record of history began down to the 
United Nations Organization of 1945, World 
Week will present by word and picture, a pageant 
of great events that marked milestones in the prog- 
ress of mankind. Hendrik Van Loon, author of 
this article, died last year at 62. Born in Holland, 
he came to the U. S. as a child. Among his many 
best-selling books are The Story of Mankind, The 
Arts, and Van Loon’s Geograpby. 


magazines that we take it for granted that the world 

has always been able to read and write: As a matter 
of fact, writing, the most important of all inventions, is quite 
new. Without written documents we would be like cats and 
dogs, who have no way to make use of the experience of 
the generations of cats and dogs that have gone before 

In the first century before our era, when the Romans came 
to Egypt, they found the Nile valley full of strange little 
pictures which covered the walls of the temples and palaces 
and endless reams of flat sheets made out of papyrus reed. 

Seventeen centuries went by and Egypt remained a land 
of mystery. But in the year 1798 a French general by the 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte happened to visit Africa to 
prepare for an attack upon the British Indian Colonies. His 
campaign was a failure. But, quite accidentally, the French 
expedition solved the problem of the ancient Egyptian pic- 
ture-language. ° 

One day a young French officer, much bored by the 
dreary life of his little fortress on the Rosetta River (a mouth 
of the Nile) spent a few idle hours rummaging among the 
ruins. He found a stone which greatly puzzled him. It was 
a slab of black’ basalt covered with three inscriptions. One 
of these was in Greek, and the others in two different forms 
ot ancient Egyptian. The Greek language was known. “All 
that is necessary,” so he reasoned, “is to compare the Greek 
text with the Egyptian figures, and they will at once*tell 
their secrets.” 

The plan sounded simple enough but it took more than 
twenty years to solve the riddle. In 1802 a young French 
professor by the name of Jean Francois Champollion began 
to compare the Greek and the Egyptian texts of the famous 
Rosetta stone. In 1823 he announced that he had discovered 
the meaning of fourteen little figures. A short time later he 
died from overwork, but the main principles of Egyptian 
writing had become known. 

Ancient Egyptian was not a sign language like ‘that of 
the American Indians. The clever people of the Nile had 
passed beyond that stage long before. Their pictures, known 
as hieroglyphics (“sacred writing”), meant a great deal 
more than the object which they represented. 


W:: ARE so accustomed to newspapers and books and 





1. The Egyptians Invent the Art of Writing 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


Suppose that you were Champollion, and that you were 
examining the Rosetta stone. Suddenly you came across a 
picture of a man with a saw. “Very well,” you would say, 
“that means of course that a farmer went out to cut down a 
tree.” Then you found another inscription. It tells the story 
of a queen who had died at the age of eighty-two. In the 
midst of a sentence appears the picture of the man with the 
saw. Queens of eighty-two do not handle saws, The picture 
therefore must mean something else. But what! 

That is the riddle which the Frenchman finally solved. 
He discovered that the Egyptians were the first to use what 
we now call “phonetic writing”—a system of characters 
which reproduce the “sound” (or phone) of the spoken 
words into a written form, with the help of only a few dots 
and dashes and pothooks. 

Our word “saw,” for example, either means a certain tool 
which you will find in a carpenter's shop, or it means the 
past tense of the verb “to see.” 

This is what had happened to the word during the course 
of centuries. First of all it had meant only the particular 
tool which it represented. Then that meaning had been lost 
and it had become the past participle of-a verb. After sev- 
eral hundred years, the Egyptians lost sight of both these 
meanings and the picture came to stand for a single letter. 
the letter S. Here is a modern English sentence as it might 
have been written in hieroglyphics 





the “eye” picture either means one of these two round 
ubjects in your head, which allow you to see or it means 
‘l,” the person who is talking. 

A “bee” picture is either an insect which gathers honey. 
or it represents’ the verb “to be.” Again, it may be the first 
part of a verb like “be-come” or “be-have.” Here it is fol- 
lowed by a picture which means a “leaf” or “leave” or “lieve” 
(the sound of all three words is the same). 

Finally you get the picture of a giraffe, evidently part of 
the old sign-language from which hieroglyphics developed. 

You can now read the whole sentence: “I believe I saw a 
giraffe.” ; 

Having invented this system the Egyptians developed it 
during thousands of years until they could write anything 
they wanted. They used these “canned words”-to send mes- 
sages, to keep business accounts, and to keep a record of 
history, that future generations might benefit by the mis- 
takes of the past. 


Reprinted from The -Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, by permission of Liveright Publishing ‘Corporation, 
publishers 
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Britain's New Leader 


“His presence in meetings is seldom 
noticed.” When Clement Attlee first en- 
tered the British Labor Party, the more 
radical among his colleagues used to 
criticize his moderate actiéns with the 
above remark. Yet it is precisely the 
quiet, shy, rather cool but completely 
sincere qualities of “Clem” Attlee which 
have helped to make him head of the 
now victorious Labor Party. 

Attlee is a labor man by choice, not 
by necessity. Born into a London law- 
yer's family, he went to an exclusive 
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Clement Richard Attlee 


boy’s school and got an Honors degree 
in modern history at Oxford University. 
He started out to be a Conservative and 
a successful lawyer. . 

Then one day a former school friend 
took him on a sightseeing trip into Lon- 
don’s East End slums. Attlee went 
dressed in lawyer's top hat and tails. 
The East Enders knocked his hat off 
and gave him a shiner. He promptly 
decided to leave his father’s home and 
live in two shabby East End rooms. 

To support himself, he worked on the 
docks, became close friends with Lon- 
don’s stevedores. He joined the Fabian 
Society, a famous socialist group which 
aimed at democratic, gradual social- 
ism and opposed the revolutionary 
ideas of communism. The Labor Party 
was just beginning then, and he be- 
came a member. 

In 1924 the Labor Party won its 
first national elections victory, and Att- 
lee became Under Secretary for War. 
Ever since, Attlee has been re-elected 
to Parliament and has been head of the 
Labor Party. He never has stopped 
working for a League of Nations and 
for peaceful socialism at home. 





Who's in 
the News 


He Knows His Atoms 


The splitting of uranium atoms would 
be impossible if the neutrons which do 
the splitting were not slowed down. 
Among the best slowing agents are 
heavy water (containing heavy hydro- 
gen) and a graphite-paraffin mixture. 
The man who in 1934 isolated heavy 
hydrogen is Professor Harold C. Urey. 

Stocky, gum-chewing Urey was born 
fifty-two years ago in Walkerton, In- 
diana. He taught in rural schools and in 
1917 graduated from the University of 
Montana determined to be a biologist. 
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Harold C. Urey 


But World War I changed him into a 
chemist. After teaching chemistry at his 
alma mater, he won an American-Scan- 
dimavian Foundation fellowship and 
studied in Copenhagen under the great 
Danish atomic physicist, Niels Bohr. 

He became editor of the Journal of 
Chemical Physics and head of Colum- 
bia’s. chemistry department after a 
stretch as instructor at Johns Hopkins. 
His heavy hydrogen work won him the 
Nobel prize in 1934. 

Urey believes that science’s job is to 
give the average man a more abun- 
dant life. He championed Loyalist Spain 
during the Spanish revolution and 
aided many exiled scientists. “No dic- 
tator knows enough to tell scientists 
what to do. Only in democratic nations 
can science flourish,” he declares. 


Boss of the Mikado 


General MacArthur's present title as 
Supreme Allied Commander for the 
United Nations in the occupation of 
Japan puts him in an historic but awk- 
ward position. In the first place, the 
title says for, not of, the United Nations. 
So MacArthur cannot command any of 
the non-Allied forces in Asia. 

In the second place, MacArthur has 
to deal with a Japan that keeps its em- 
peror, who is the main source of Japan’s 
belief in her destiny to rule the world. 
MacArthur’s job, therefore, is a very 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


hard one. He is well fitted to tackle it. 

Tall, slim and cool, handsome Mac- 
Arthur is an impassioned orator and a 
stern officer. He was born in 1880 in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. As his father was 
a famous general, young Douglas went 
to West Point. There Ke starred in base- 
ball and graduated as Number One 
honor man of his class. 

Attached to the engineers, he, was 
sent to the Philippines. Later he became 
his father’s aide in Japan and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s aide in Washington. 

As chief of staff of the famous Rain- 
bow division in World War I, he caused 
a sensation by leading his men in bat- 
tle. He was twice wounded and won 
the DSC, The year 1935 found him 
military adviser to the Philippines, in 
charge of building defenses for the is- 
lands. Had sufficient funds been avail- 
able, he believes, the Philippines could 
have withstood the Jap invasion of 
1942. 

When MacArthur, then head of all 
U. S. troops in the Far East, escaped, 
he said: “I shall return.” Through bril- 
liant generalship on his part, and with 
the help of the Navy, he has done so. 


WORLD WEEK 
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e It’s a sports “must”—crammed with interesting sports facts, hearty ~ 
humor and dramatic events, and illustrated by that ace sports car- 
toonist, Willard Mullin. 

Of course you know Spalding’s “rep” for setting the pace in sports. 

Well, in this great new Sports Show Book, Spalding heads right 
down the field, and scores another sports sensation! 

You'll want a copy of this book that tells you things about your 
favorite sports that you never knew before. All you have to do to get 
a free copy is fill out the coupon and mail it to Spalding—or just ask 
your nearest Spalding dealer. 
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New 1945 
Spalding 
Sports Show Book 












A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Dept. S 
19 Beekman St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the 
Spalding Sports Show Book for 1945. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
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Breoklyn, N.Y. Chicopee, Mass. Willimansett, Mass. 
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Would you like to climb 
aboard a plane in New York 
City at 9:00 a. m., take off, and 
land at Los Angeles at 8:55 
t. m.—the same morning? 

Of course, no one can reach a 
nlace even two feet away, five 
ninutes before he leaves. But, 

nce there is a three-hour time 
lifference between the Eastern 
eaboard and the Pacific Coast 
(when it is 9 a. m. in New 
York it is 6 a. m. in Los An- 
seles) such a flight would be 
possible if the elapsed time of 
light is under three hours. 

Judging from the comet-like 
peed of the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, man may soon 
out-race the sun in its three- 
hour dash across the continent. 
Even now, the speed of the 
P-80, which the Army says is 
‘much faster” than 550 miles 
ger hour, is almost enough to 
allow a pilot to finish his break- 
fast in New York and reach 
Los Angeles in time for another 
helping of ham and eggs. 

The Shooting Star is today 
he world’s fastest plane. It is 








artist's drawing of the Shooting Star shows jet-turbo engine 


SHOOTING STAR 


powered by the world’s most 
powerful aircraft engine. Yet, 
for fuel, it burns the same kind 
of kerosene your grandmother 
used in her table lamp. 

Although American com- 
panies have spent millions of 
dollars to develop high-octane 
gasoline, it is obsolete in terms 
of the jet-engine. Old-fashioned 
kerosene, it seems, is the avia- 
tion fuel of the future. 

The jet-turbo engine, built by 
General Electric Company for 
the Shooting Star, is as simple 
to operate as it is powerful. 

Air is inhaled in large quan- 


tities through the two intakes’ 


molded into the fuselage at the 
wing roots. The air is com- 
pressed in the front section of 
the engine, and forced into the 
combustion chamber — where 
it mixes with burning fuels. 
This heats the air to very 
high temperatures, causing tre- 
mendous expansion and forcing 
it to roar out of the tail pipe. 
The pressure of the expanded 
air against the interior of the 
plane propels it away from the 
iet blast. and gives the plane 








which makes it the world’s fastest piqne 


its rocket-like forward power. 

Unlike conventional planes, 
the P-80 does not have to be 
“warmed up” before take-offs. 
This sleek, silky fighter is ready 
to roll down the runway 60 sec- 
onds after the engine is started. 
The faster and higher the Shoot- 
ing Star flies, the more efficient- 
ly the jet-engine operates. 

The ceiling for the P-80 is 
well above 45,000 feet — a mile 
higher than the rated top alti- 
tudes of first-line propellered 
fighters. 3 


Simple to Fly 





Army fighter pilots, used to 
“hot” ships, are amazed at the 
ease with which the P-80 hapn- | 
dles in flight. Hydraulic aileron 
boosts and balanced tail controls | 
make the plane so maneuver. | 
able that the danger of black- | 
outs during tight turns and pull- 
outs is very high. 

Even though the pilot wears 
an anti-G suit (G means Grav- 
ity) to prevent ‘blackouts, he 
cannot withstand the tremen-. 
dous gravity forces of high- 
speed maneuvers. The Shooting 


General Electric 
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How far did Orville Wright 
Ay on the first airplane flight at 
Kittyhawk in 1903? 
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Star has the fastest roll of any 
plane in the air. 

So great is the speed of the 
Shooting Star, that the slightest 
factors affect its flight. For this 
reason, the plane is given a 
glass-smooth “piano finish” 
which is sprayed on, baked, 
sanded, waxed, and _ polished. 
So smooth is this finish that a 
brand-new automobile seems 


‘rough by comparison. 


Unlike most fighter planes, 
which rest on the ground with 
nose high, the P-80 rests on a 
tricycle landing gear, low and 
horizontal. The fuselage, whose 
round nose houses six .50 cali- 
ber machine guns, resembles a 
sleek, deadly torpedo 


Oropable Fuel Tanks 


For long range flights, the 
P-80 carries dropable fuel 
tanks. These are located — be- 
lieve it or not — under the ex- 
treme tips of the wings. They 
help to make the plane look 
like something Flash Gordon 
dreamed up for space-travel. 

Since there is no need for 
propeller clearance, the Shoot- 
ing Star hugs the ground dur- 
ing take-offs and landings — an 
important safety factor for so 
fast a plane. 

The six machine guns are in- 
stalled in the under part of the 
nose, which eliminates the pos- 
sibility of gun flash blinding 
the pilot. The guns, which pour 
out a deadly, concentrated 
stream of destruction; are aimed 
with an electrical gyro device. 
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1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
keeps the bones of the foot in 
natural, normal position. 


NE of these days we'll be making a different 
kind of canvas shoe... And it will be Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F”—the kind of 
canvas shoe that helps you really “get there” 
in every active sport. 


“P-F” means “Posture Foundation”—a special 
Built-in feature that’s a wonderful aid to your 
athletic performance and development. It keeps 
the bones vf the foot in their natural, normal 
position .. . guards against flat feet . . . avoids 
strained, tired leg muscles . . . increases “staying 
power” in all athletic games—helps that quick 
“get away and fast finish. And all coaches 
agree that “‘an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 

This remarkable development has been 
patented and will be incorporated in canvas 
rubber-soled shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich 
or Hood Rubber Company. 


Every sports minded boy or girl is sure to 
want this aid to athletic comfort and development. 
Remember canvas rubber-soled shoes with “P-F” 
- + they’re worth waiting for! 















2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area 
of the foot. 


*means “Posture Foundation”.... 

a Patented Feature found only 

in Canvas Shoes made by 

B. F. Goodrich or HOOD RUBBER CO. 









TOPS. ..in 3 new ways 


1. MEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


2. MEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 
est-writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. MEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896). 


Other famous WEAREVER 
selections: DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 
$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 

WEAREVER Refill Leads 






















OU know Tom Matthews. He’s the 
boy who wants to make friends and 


= | be liked, yet he is afraid to go out and 


meet people. When Tom has to get up 
and say something, he stammers and 
shivers, and can think only of his ap- 
pearance and the impression he is mak- 
ing. But as soon as he gets back home 
and thinks over the scene, Tom is an- 
other person, He then imagines himself 
“terrific.” 

Tom was not-born shy. He was made 
shy. As a child, his family overlooked 
his failings because he was young and 
dear to them. It was pleasant for Tom 
never to be judged by any: high stand- 
ard of achievement, so he hung onto 
his fear and didn’t want to grow up. 
When he began going to. school, he 
avoided every test of his ability. Peo- 
ple urged Tom to greater efforts, warn- 
ing him of the dangers of failure, but 
this only made him more shy. 


Escape by Day Dreams 


If Tom were alone on an island, he 
would not be shy. Nor is he that way 
when by himself. He develops the 
“symptoms” when he has to meet a cer- 
tain standard. 

He dislikes to compete with others of 
his own age, whether in an examina- 
tion, at a party, or on the athletic field. 
Since his classmates do not treat him 
with kid gloves, Tom feels happier in 
the company of older people. Tom’s 
record is not one of failure, but rather 
of expecting failure. By being shy he 
avoids competition. In his day dreams 
Tom can succeed easily. Thus, he does 
not like to face the real troubles in his 
world. 

Fortunately Tom has learned his shy- 
ness. Therefore he can unlearn it. But 
the education will have to come gradu- 
ally. After satisfying himself that he has 
done everything to make his appearance 
neat, Tom should accept every exami- 
nation, contest, or party that comes his 
way. He should tell himself that he will 
do his best, believing and hoping that 
this “best” will be successful. If it is 
not, he can try again. Everyone can 
think of examples from his own experi- 
ence where failure was followed by suc- 
cess. 

Tom should join clubs and take part 
in group activities, As a starter, he 
might join a hiking club. Here he would 
not be “on the spot” to put on a star per- 
formance; he would merely be joining 
a group in a pleasant activity. Next, he 
might join a current events club. At 





WHY BE SHY? 





















































By George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 


first, he might be “scared stiff’ to speak 
up in a discussion. But, sooner or later, 
he would find that his opinions were as 
good as the next fellow’s. Then he would 
forget to be shy and speak for himself. 

Taking lessons in dancing, singing, 
and public speaking would be a good 
idea. As part of his project, Tom might 
give a talk to his class on great people 
who have overcome their.shyness. There 
are plenty of such people who have 
made history. 


Accentuate the Positive 


Tom should ask some adult coun- 
sellor to help him make a list of his 
good qualities. Those abilities help 
make up for failure. It is important that 
he develop every talent he has so that 
somewhere he can have a real success. 
This will give him a sense of strength. 
Also, he needs to forget his own so- 
called bad habits. If he develops strong 
interests, he will be concerned with 
what he is doing, not how he is doing 
it. He can also forget himself through 
helping other weak people. At a gather- 
ing he should find someone even shyer 
than he and make friends with him. 


Accept the Challenge 


Tom also needs practice in telling 
people where to get off. Any successful 
attempt to stand up for his rights is all 
to the good. He can start by acting out 
his defiance in front of a mirror. Next, 
he should ask questions of people and, 
as practice, challenge them whenever 
there is the slightest justification. In be- 
coming a “challenger,” Tom will “get 
in the hair” of other people for a time, 
but he needs self-assurance more than 
they do their peace of mind. 

Tom is afraid to let himself go be- 
cause he feels that, if he does, he will 
get only disapproval. At first, he should 
try out new forms of self-expression 
only in the company of friends. In that 
way failure will be made easier. 

When he has gone beyond the first 
few lessons, Tom can stop trying for 
perfection, and can deliberately make 
mistakes, just to laugh at himself. He 
will realize then that he had an ex- 
aggerated idea of the importance of 
success and failure because he was 
thinking of himself, rather than of what 
he was doing. Other people have as 
many faults and problems as Tom, but 
they don’t tell him about them. 
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Ernie Lombardi's Model 
Catcher's Mitt 


«si PLAYERS IN BASEB A), 
ch 


Usep py wt © 


Boys! Make Your Baseball Equipment 
the Best, Too! Keep your eye on the ball, glove, bat, 


mask .. all sports equipment... bearing the name of MacGregor- 
Goldsmith, manufacturers of the world’s most complete line of 
sports equipment. Put yourself on Championship Road! 


Use the gloves used by the big leaguers. Look up the 






Mel Ott's Model Fielder's Glove 
MacGregor-Goldsmith dealer in your town, 


And if you want to learn “How to Fly” like 
the athletes who are great flyers, write for 

‘ a copy of “How to Fly” ... a 32-page book 
= pry eecsa which tells you all about flying 


Baseball used by many * 
Professional Leagues and fighter tactics, 






t 
TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL 


MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc, 
John & Findlay Streets 
Cincinnati 14, Ohioe 


Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postage and handling 
for a copy of the booklet—*‘How to Fiy."’ 
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Name. 









Frank McCormick's Model First 


Boseman's Mitt Age—___Addr ss 


City. Zone Stote. 



























READING 


on the run! 


Reading wortp WEEK on the run is 
better than not reading it at all, of 
course. But think of the hazards! 
You're too liable to miss a hit in the 
magazine or hit a Miss in the hall! 


It’s so simple — and costs so | 


little — to have your own! 


If your class does not receive its own 
copies of worLp WEEK, talk to your 
teacher about it —tell her you want 
to subscribe. 


Or — get one or more friends to join 
you in a group subscription. The cost 
is a mere trifle: 2 or more subscrip- 
tions to one address are only 40c each 
per semester, or 80c a year! 


There’s a world of entertainment, in- 
formation, special features and valu- 
able material of every description in 
store for you this year (our 25th 
Anniversary )— don’t miss it. 


This is your magazine 


make sure you get it! 


Any information you or your teacher 
may desire about scHOLASTIC MAGA- 
zinNEs will be sent promptly on re- 
quest. 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 








following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


CAPTAIN EDDIE (20th Cen- 

Wi tury-Fox. Directed by Lloyd 
Bacon. Produced by Win- 
field R. Sheehan.) 


MOVIE-OF- 


Movie-of-the-Month Seal 
for September is award- 
ed to 20th Century-Fox 
for film, Captain Eddie. 





THE-MONTH 


THE EDITORS OF SCHOLASTIC 
Magazines choose 20th Century-Fox’s 
Captain Eddie as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for September. Captain Eddie is 
an effervescent, highly enjoyable biog- 
raphy of asspectacular American. Be- 
sides being a tribute to an energetic 
and colorful man, it also presents in 
successful retrospect one of the most 
exciting periods of the Machine Age, 
which must have been as exciting to 
young Rickenbacker as the Atomic Age 
promises to be for us. 

Machinery might be said to be the 
theme of Eddie Rickenbacker’s life. The 
most vivid presentation of machinery is 
in the early sequences featuring the 
first automobiles and airplanes. One of 
these episodes shows Rickenbacker as 
a boy rigging up a contraption from a 
swiped umbrella and a baby carriage, 
fervently hoping it will fly. In another 
we see him taking a breathless ride in 
an incredibly flimsy airplane of the 
Wright Brothers’ days. Part of his young 
manhood is spent as an automobile 
salesman, and he beats his rival’s time 
and wins the girl almost by virtue of 
the early flivver. It is these hilarious 
scenes with their careful detail that 
make Captain Eddie an A-1 picture. 

From then on the picture becomes a 
series of montage effects sketching Rick- 
enbacker as a daredevil racer, and as 
an ace of World War I. The airplane 
crash which almost kills him is handled 
briefly. More attention and detail] are 
given to his crash in the Pacific and its 
nightmare aftermath when he and his 
companions drifted for 21 days in their 
rubber rafts. 

Not all the credit for the vitality of 
the picture is due jovial Fred MacMur- 
ray as Captain Eddie. Expertly handled 
bit parts are contributed by James 





Gleason as a super-automobile sales- 
man, Chick Chandler as a daredevil 
fairgrounds pilot, and Darryl Hickman 
as the adolescent Eddie. 


THE SOUTHERNER (United 
VM Artists. Producing Artists. 
Directed by Jean Renoir.) 


THE SOUTHERNER seems to say 
that a tenant farmer’ lot is not a 
happy one. At an unrelenting pace, the 
picture shows one year in the life of 
a family of Texas cotton farmers who 
have graduated from migratory labor 
to tenant farming. 

The family, consisting of a young 
couple (Zachary Scott and Betty Field), 
their two small children, and an old 
woman (Beulah Bondi), find the going 
hard. Their nearest neighbor (J. Carroll 
Naish), half-crazy with bitterness, does 
everything -he can for a time to keep 
them from making a success of their 
tumbledown farm. What he doesn’t ac- 
complish, a cloudburst does. 

All the devotion to detail Hollywood 
usually reserves for super-productions 
has been lavished on this grim little 
picture. The result is an extremely hon- 
est and realistic study of America’s 
modern pioneers. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “**Captain Eddie. ““The 
Southerner. ““A Bell for Adano. ““Back 
to Bataan. ““Story of G.I. Joe. ““Blond 
on the Sun. “The Great John L. “Conflict. 
“Escape in the Desert. ““The Clock. 
“’-’Rhapsody in Blue. “Incendiary 
Blonde. “Son of Lassie. 

Comedy: ““Along Came Jones. ““Jun- 
ior Miss. ““Wonder Man. ““Those En- 
dearing Young Charms. ““The Horn 
Blows at Midnight. ““Where Do We Go 
from Here? “Don Juan  Quilligan. 
“Christmas in Connecticut. “Naughty 
Nineties 

Musicals: ““Anchors Aweigh. ““A 
Thousand and One Nights. “Nob Hill. 
¥¥Thrill of a Romance. 

Westerns: “Texas Manhunt. 





Pay day at the buggy factory and 
young Eddie decides to take a ride. 








































Sunset Pink 


. the season’s smartest, flattering 
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. Sunset Pink — a compliment-catching keynote 
le for your entire makeup, One of six fashion-right 
me Stadium Girl shades worn on the lips of many pop- 
ats ' ular, beauty-wise girls . . . Stadium Girl Lipstick 

— long a thrifty favorite — now has a smoothet- 

than-ever texture, providing new, lingering radi- 

ance for lovely lips. Convenient, fast-acting, plastic 
he push-up container. ...Let the soft warmth of 
7 Sunset Pink help enhance your attractiveness. Ask 
oe for it in Stadium Girl Lipstick at your favorite 
rk. ten cent store. 10¢ and 25¢ sizes (plus tax). 
ry ’ 7 : : 
“ata h Cherry Red (medium light) Tropic (medium dark) 
od . : Sunset Pink (medium) ; Ruby (dark) , 
a i] Orchid Burgundy (very dark) ; 
rm ! 
ity : Leading ten cent stores carry Stadium : 
: Girl products: 

ZA ts Lipstick . . . Rouge . . . Cake Makeup 






ill. and Plastic Compact. 
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Compact is 
large size 
- + « Over 
four inches 
in diameter 
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This graceful, oR plastic 
CAMPUS SALES co., , Dept. 595 My choice of color 
411 E. Mason St., 2, Wi i for my compact is: 
pe eres, tne te cing — 
udes tax OPink 
tad: irl Compact 
Pe ane Stadium med Sadia A. indicated OBlue 
the colors at i right. The letters that I want QO Aqua 
stamped in are clearly printed below: 
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a? Parker Quink stops most pen trou- 
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The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 
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San Francisco: 
A Youth's Eye View 


By Richard Persoff 


ILL the 

United Na- 
tions guarantee 
the world interna- 
tional peace and 
security? Will 
there be another 
war? These are 
the questions that 
we, the young 
people of Amer- 
ica, are asking 
ourselves, for it is we who must live in 
the world the San Francisco Conference 
has shaped. 

I went to San Francisco determined 
to see what hope the Conference held 
out to our generation. This material was 
obtained from informal talks with dele- 
gation officials, from interviews with 
delegates themselves, or from official 
press releases. 

Some of it is my impressions alone, 
but I have tried to put things into their 
true proportion. In other words, this is 
a youth’s eye view of the Conference. 

San Francisco was a magnificent ex- 
ample of the equality of men and the 
sameness of their basic desires. Here 
men gathered from every part of the 
globe. They came with but one idea in 
mind: to preserve’ the peace that had 
been so dearly bought. 

I asked Dr. Dennis, of the Liberian 
delegation, what he wanted from San 
Francisco, and his reply was character- 
istic of the attitude of everyone to whom 
I spoke. Quietly, forcefully, he replied, 
“We were sent by our government to 
form an organization for peace with 
equal rights for all.” 

The ideas of the Charter itself are 
expressed in legal language, which 
makes it sound rather cold and formal. 
It is the Preamble which makes the 
Charter warm and human and gives it 
a soul. 

This Preamble, with draft amend- 
ments, states the basic principles for 
which this United Nations was formed. 
It is surprisingly similar to the preamble 
to our own Constitution in basic con- 
tent. It says that the Charter is to es- 
tablish justice, insure international 
peace, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare of all the 
people of the world and secure for 
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ings of peace. This preamble will cre- 
ate an impression in men’s hearts per- 
haps as important and valuable as the 
treaty itself. 

If the Preamble is the soul of the 
Charter, the sinews, the muscles, the 
life blood is the many functions of the 
Social and Economic Council. From a 
subsidiary of the Assembly it was raised 
to an independent body, with its own 
laws and privileges. Its basic duties are 
to encourage economic cooperation 
among the nations and to promote 
health and welfare internationally. 

Though the Social and Economic 
Council can only make recommendations 
to the proper bodies, this does not mean 
it is not important. Since its decisions 
are made on the work of technical ex- 
perts, the best in their fields, and ap- 
proved by the members of the Assembly 
who are on the Council, there should be 
no opposition to it at all when it makes 
a suggestion. 


“Get Together” 


However, the main strength of the 
United Nations lies in continued agree- 
ment and cooperation among the big 
nations. In fact, a very high State De- 
partment official’ told me that the Con- 
ference really said, “Here, boys, get to- 
gether and stick together.” But what is 
it that will prevent the Big Powers from 
going to war again? 

It will be a combination of several 
things. Under the United Nations each 
country has as good a system as it will 
ever force upon the world. Under the 
Charter there will be a chance to talk 
disputes out. Under the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council there will be a fair di- 
vision of raw materials and other goods 
and services for all nations. 

No nation would’dare fight the world, 
for it would have neither the force nor 
the manpower to conquer it. 

For the Big Five it is almost a sacred 
trust that there shall not be any war 
among them. The small nations will find 
it foolish to commit an act of aggression, 
because they will be immediately 
slapped down by the Security Council. 

There can be no question of going to 
war for one’s rights. These rights can 
now be obtained by peaceful settlement, 
by arbitration, by appealing to the In- 
ternational Court of Justices of the 
United Nations. 

From now on an aggressor nation 
will become a pirate nation and will 
be treated as one. And it is thus that 
international peace will be maintained. 

The Conference is now over. The 
Charter has been overwhelmingly rati- 
fied in the Senate, It is up to us to keep 
it vital, alive. That is how you and I 
can work for international peace. 
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Plus Sinn Quaker or Mother's Oats Trade-Mark 


“Putz” Brae! New Revised 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING FOOTBALL” 


This sensational 24-page book—twice as large as last year’s 
popular booklet—was written by Fritz Crisler, whose great 
Michigan' teams are famous for smart football strategy. Fully 
illustrated revealing football fundamentals that, every star 
must know. Shows how the perfect pass is made. Gives you 
the secrets of smart quarterbacking. Covers every important 
phase of football and will help you understand and play the 
game better. 

You will find valuable conditioning and training tips to 
keep you in top form. Incidentally, here’s a tip right now: 
To help avoid “fourth quarter fag” get the hot Quaker Oats 
breakfast habit!’ Because oatmeal leads every other natural 
grain cereal in Vitamin Bi, protein, and food-energy to give 
you game-winning stamina! 

Clip coupon below and send it in today for your copy of 
“How to Play Winning Football.” 


“Quaker Oats and Mother's 
Oats Are the Same“ 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


DEPT. 88, BOX Q, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me my copy of “How to Play Winning Football,” by Fritz Crisler. Quaker or 
Mother’s Oats trade-mark together with 5c is enclosed. 
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Casting Cyclone Power 


1. Receiving bins for storage of 
sand 
2. Cars from sand mixer carry sand 
to chutes for core makers. 
3. Making cores of intricate pattern 
from sand, fine as powder. 
4. Continuous chain conveyor takes 
cores through baking oven. 
5. Dried cores are assembled. 
6. Assembly of cores and movid. 
7. Oil fired furnaces melt magne- 
sium, kept covered with ‘‘flux" 
of borax and sulphur to prevent 
burning. 
8. Pouring molten magnesium at ex- 
actly c ry Maal 4. P tu es. 
9. Shake out screens remove casting, 
also sand for reclaiming. 
“10. Saw cuts excess metal from 
casting. 
11. Sand blasting, casting inspection. 
12. Burring and grinding rough spots 
and inspection. 
13. Conveyor takes castings through 
heat treating furnace. 
14. Compressed air test under water 
checks any possible flaws and 
cracks. 
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Magnesium is a metal one third lighter 
than aluminum, strong as iron. In this 
Wright Aeronautical foundry, it is melted 
and cast into parts for Wright Cyclone 
aircraft engines. 

On a bomber powered by four Wright 
Cyclones, use of magnesium saves enough 
weight to add two extra gunners, or 75 
more incendiary bombs, or two additional 
barrels of gasoline for more range. 

A pioneer in casting magnesium, Wright 
Aeronautical uses this metal as one more 
means of adding speed, range and load to 
planes by building powerful engines with- 
out dragging weight. 





Send now for “ENGINOLOGY'’— 25¢ 


Learn more about aviation’s source ot power. 
Enginolgy explains super-charging, combustion 
and engine principles in non-technical terms; 
describes their relation to planes and propellers. 
Just send 25 cents in U. S. coin to Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, N. J. 
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Norwegian Youths Nip 
Nazis’ Atomic Plans 


By Barbara Wace 


EARLY three years ago in the still- 

ness of an Arctic midnight, nine 
youths of the Norwegian underground 
stole out of the snowy mountains into 
the beautiful Valley of the Moon River 
and blew up a factory. 

Their daring sabotage may have 
changed the course of the war. 

For it snagged Germany’s frantic 
efforts to produce an “atom bomb.” 

Kjell Nielsen and Claus Helberg, 
two of the raiders, told the story of the 


*| exploit recently. 


They disclosed that as long ago as the 
summer of 1942 the underground knew 
that the Nazis were using a Norwegian 
factory in the city of Rhukan to pro- 
duce “heavy water” They suspected 
the heavy water was being used in re- 
search on the atom 

They said their sabotage — supported 
by the British - was accomplished after 
four of their party had survived un- 
aided for four months in the mountain 
fastness of this Arctic region. For five 
months of the year the sun never shines 
here, and the wind is so terrific that it 
has blown trains from their rails. 

Nielsen was among the first to sus- 
pect the Nazis’ plan. He is a chemical 
engineer who formerly worked in the 
sabotaged factory. 


Two German scientists who worked 


with him, he said, told him that if they 
were certain the Nazis were using the 
heavy water in atom experiments, they 
would refuse to cooperate, because of 
the threat to mankind. 

“When we got suspicious here in 
Rhukan,” said Helberg, “the Home 
Front leaders sent nine of us Rhukan 
boys to Britain to tell them about what 
was going on and what we feared. 

“There we trained, in Scotland and 
England, and learned about explosives 
and parachute landings. 

“Then in October of 1942 three com- 
panions and I parachuted into the 
mountains. 

“It was bad weather—the worst 
winter in fifty years. Five others were 
supposed to come along with us, but 


they couldn’t parachute because of the~ 


weather. 
“So we camped in the mountains, in a 


little ski-hut. We lived there for four — 


months, on one month’s provisions, plus 
reindeer we killed ourselves. 
“We even learned to eat the stomach 
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of the animal. That’s a trick I heard 
from the Canadians to get vitamin C. 

“It was a long time to wait up there 
with the weather so bad. For days we 
couldn’t leave the hut. It was hard to 
keep warm. But I gained twenty pounds 
in those four months and lost them 
when I got back in civilization.” 





Before the sabotage, Nielsen said, the 
Nazis here were producing 4.5 kilo-| 
grams (1 kilogram is 2.2 Ibs.) a day of 
heavy water. It was being exported, but | 
Nielsen did not know where. | 

One ferry carrying some of the prod- | 
uct across Lake Tinnsjo was sunk. 

“They lost much heavy water which | 
took them six months to produce,” Niel- | 
sen said. 

Nine months after the raid, the Ger- 
mans had succeeded in replacing the| 
machinery, But a force of eighty Amer- 
ican heavy bombers swept in between 
the towering mountains and did the job 
again. 

The air attack drove the Germans 
into shelters. Nielsen said not one shot 
was fired at the bombers, although 
heavy ack-ack equipment stood ready. | 

“The xy got seven Iron Crosses handed 
to them for hiding in shelters,” said one | 
smiling Home-Front leader. 

Helberg, a tall, fair-haired Norwegian | 
who now wears British battle dress, a 
British medal and the Norwegian Cross | 
of Saint Olav, remarked wryly: 

“The bombs did the job and stopped 
the production, but we could have done 
it again ourselves.” 








Mistaken Identity 


Two American soldiers boarded a 
bus in Piccadilly. One went on top, the 
other inside. The latter offered their 
fares to a man in uniform, saying, “Two 
to Trafalgar Square.” 

“Excuse me,” was the reply. “I’m not 
the conductor, I’m a naval officer.” 

The American went on to the plat- 
form of the bus and called up to his 
friend. “Say, buddy, come down, we're 
not on a bus; we're on a battleship.” 

London Daily Telegraph 


identity — Known! 


The editor of a country weekly em- 
ployed a correspondent who frequent- 
ly forgot essential details in the stories 
he filed. Ye Ed sharply warned him to 
get names in his dispatches. Several 
days later the correspondent filed this: 
“Due to possibility of .there being 
rabies spread in this town, our police 
force has rounded up four dogs, Their 
names are Towser, Rover, Fido and 
Prince.” 





Hollywood Reporter 

















































Once upon a time... 


Once upon a time there were two 


kittens, named Pooky and Wumples. 


But they didn’t stay kittens. In a 
surprisingly short time, they became 
small cats; and then not-so-small cats; 
and then — Well, Pooky became the 
scrappiest resident in his neighbor- 
hood. And Wumples became a demure, 
proud mother of still other kittens who 
in their time became small cats—and 
so on. 





ask tor Ansco film- cameras 





But the owner of these kittens had 
been wise. He took photographs—and 
they never changed a bit! 


Moral:Take all the good pictures you 
can ... they'll be priceless in years to 
come, 


To make sure of good pictures, use 
Ansco Film, 


It has a special quality called “lati- 
tude.” Latitude means you can over- 
expose or underexpose within surpris- 
ingly wide limits, and (although the 
negative will be thinner or denser than 
normal) still get good prints from your 
negative. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation.’ 
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EAT PROPERLY 
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Eating a good, hearty breakfast’s 
even more important! That means 
a dish of nourishing Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat with the deli- 
cious, natural wheat flavor every- 
body loves! Good hot or cold! Be 
sure your family buys Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product. = 
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CONTEST 


ERE’S a contest that offers you a 

chance to win a nation-wide audi- 
ence for your writing, and also will 
keep you “in training” for the Annual 
Scholastic Awards. 

Write a paper of not more than 1,000 


| words in which you select the most im- 
| portant 


news EVENT OF THE 
MONTH and explain why it is impor- 
tant to the nation or the world. 

The winning paper on the EVENT 
OF THE MONTH will be published in 
World Week as soon as possible after 
the editoria] staff completes the judging 
of the papers. The writer of the first 
prize paper each month will receive any 
book he selects with a retail price of 
not over $5.00. Second and third prize- 
winners will receive two interesting 
Scholastic Magazines pamphlets. In ad- 
dition the three best papers selected 


|each month wil) be eligible to compete 


for prizes in the Current Events Divi- 
sion of the Annual Scholastic Awards. 
Papers on the EVENT OF THE 
MONTH must reach World Week’s edi- 
torial offices, 220 East 42d Street, New 


| York 17, N. Y., by the 10th of next 
|month. Thus papers on the event of 
| September (anything that happens be- 
|tween Sept. 


1 and Sept. 30, 1945) 
must reach us on or before Oct. 10. 

The winning paper and names ot 
prize-winners will be published in World 
Week in a November issue. And all 
three of these students will have taken 
an important first step toward winning 
a prize in the Current Events Division 
of the Annual Scholastic Awards. 





Military Secrets 


A Marine officer, recently returned 
from the Pacific, relays this story which 
had been making the rounds. 

Admiral Nimitz and General Mac- 
Arthur went fishing together in a small 
rowboat. One of them hooked a large 
fish, but in the excitement the boat 
capsized and left both men flounder- 
ing in the water. 

The Admiral reached the boat first 
and climbed in, then held out an oar 
to the General, who was soon safe be- 
side him. 

‘Now, Mac,” said Nimitz, “I nope 
you won't mention this to anyone. | 
don’t know how the Navy would react 
if they found out I can’t swim.” 

“Don’t worry,” MacArthur replied. 
“Tl keep your secret if youll keep 
mine. I'd hate to have my men find 
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SPORTS 


BIG FRY 


ENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL of Akron, 

Ohio, is busting out all over these 
days. Their pride and joy, Shirley Fry, 
copped her second straight national 
junior tennis crown last month, 

Shirley, a June graduate, is 18 years 
of age, stands five feet five inches, 
weighs 121 pounds and whacks a tennis 
ball in atomic-bomb fashion. She’s con- 
sidered the eighth best woman’s player 
in the land. 

At Central, she was Senior Class 
treasurer, vice-president of the Student 
Council and a member of the National 
Honor Society. Her favorite subject was 
mathematics; pet peeves — history and 
physics. 

Outside of school, Shirley starred on 
the Censowe Girls’ Basketball Club, 
which won the local county title, and 
swam on the Firestone swimming team. 

She took up tennis at the age of 
eight. At nine, she was already playing 
in tournaments. “All credit for my suc- 


Shirley Fry, sizzling one. 


keeping a scrapbook of her clippings. 
While neither Frankie nor Bing can 
wrench a swoon out of her, she'll rush 


Greer Garson. 
Her greatest thrill was winning the 


The big ambition of her life is to win 


to any movie starring Alan Ladd or| 















Shirley's hobbies are sewing and - 


national girls’ championship in 1944. 
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we better gas mileage. 
ge longer tire life 

we better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 





Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICK. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 
“Autemobile User's Guide” — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
Mr. 
Mre. 
Miss please print 
Address 
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cess,” she says, “goes to Dad. He started _ the national women’s crown. 
me playing, kept me going and coached —HERMAN L. Masin, 
me.” Sports Editor. 





.. fun under the Big Top 


Everybody loves a circus. Everybody comes for fun. From big city to small 
town it’s a red letter day. Have a Coke are words heard all around, for the 
circus is the time to relax and enjoy yourself. And nothing was ever invented 


to help you do just that better than ice-cold Coca-Cola. Enjoy one now. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Peanuts ° n popcorn ’n... Have a Coke 






‘CC 


the Pg lobal 
high Sign 


You erage hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 

"Coke". Both mean the quality prod- 
w uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC - SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE  teinctosy 
PITTSBURGH 13 PENNA 














SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, im poe 
beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
by a famous artist. Arrangement 
practical, tellin s the history of each 
to sincere approval 
. Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
cate you desire approvals of the 
United " States or foreign stamps or both. 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 
MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actval experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
parila dees hops ara Tool oovionne and Engineer. 
pe hin A ” and 
eS & training. Days. Eve- 
nings Seaton Thre, hes ail Women 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
FREE —ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 
a = 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


PIN 


Bend 42 cents, plus 8c 

in Coin, 

Stamps or Monev Order 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 

301 SURF AVE.. Dept. SM-12. BROOKLYN (24), ™. © 






















1 -- VALUABLE sang FINDER! Send 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box ~ CALAIS, MAING 


WOW $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


200 — stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as receive: 
chureh missions, other sources. Africa, So. America 
pow Bag aia. Chine Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. ludes few commemoratives, sirmails, and 
stamps idbeatng up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu 
able! som] only 10e to serious approval applicants 
Money back ‘f vot delighted 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dopt. 12, Jamestown, Now York 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. ATOMIC BOMB 


What's the right word to fill the 
blank? 

l. A unit of negative electricity is 
an 





4 has the 
ightest atom. 

3. U-235 is a kind ot 

4. Heavy water contains twice as 
much* 

5. Paraffin is used to slow down the 











ll. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Match places and descriptions by 
inserting the correct numbers in the 
parentheses. 


1 Potsdam ( ) Japanese island 
2. Hiroshima ( ) war-trials site 
3. Honshu ( _) Berlin suburb 
4. Chungking (_ ) atomic-bombed 
5. Nuremberg (_ ) Chinese capital 


ill. SUNSET FOR JAPAN 
Put the correct name in each space. 
1. The Japanese leader who ruled 
before the 1867 Revolution was called 
the 
2. Japanese ports were opened by 
U. S. forces under Commodore — 
8. The “21 Demands” were imposed 








on 





4. After 1918, Japan gained man- 
dates over territory previously held by 





5. On 
attacked 


December 7, 1941, Japan 





IV. NEW GOVERNMENTS FOR OLD 


War and final victory toppled many 
former government chiefs. Which 
country did each of the following once 
head? 

1. Peter [I 
Michael 
Suzuki 
. Leopold 
Doenitz 
. Churchill 
Pumarejo 
. Petain 


V. ALONG RECONVERSION ROAD 


Mark each statement T (true). F 
(false) or O (opinion). 

1. Present state unemployment pay- 
ments average less than $25 a week. 

2. The Murray-Kilgore bill provides 
larger unemployment payments than 
the states. 

3. Congressional action now to raise 
benefits would be too late to do any 
good. ‘ 
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4. The War Manpower Commission 
has continued war-time labor regula- 
tions. 

5. President Truman has asked for 
a relaxing of price controls. 

6. Manufacturers can now buy cop- 
per and aluminum on the open market. 


Vi. JUNIPERO SERRA 


Fill in the correct words ‘to complete 
each sentence. 


1. Junipero Serra was born on the 
island of 
2. In 1750 he was sent to a mission- 
ary college in City. 
3. He went to Lower California as 
missionary to the 
4. He built his first mission in the 
town of San 
5. Serra was a member of the Order 

















of 
Vil. AIR WEEK 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 


1. The world’s fastest plane is the 
P-80: (a) Shooting Star; (b) Light- 
ning; (c) Havoc. 

2. It is powered by: (a) atomic en- 
ergy; (b) rocket bombs; (c) jet pro- 
pulsion. 

8. For fuel it burns: (a) kerosene; 
(b) gasoline; (c) methane. 

4. It has droppable fuel tanks under 
the: (a) nose; (b) wing-tips; (c) tail. 

5. An anti-G suit is used as protection 
against: (a) cold; (b) blackouts; (c) 
enemy flak. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Atomic Bomb 

“The Atom Engine: How Soon Will It 
Be?” Waldemar Kaempffert, N. Y. Times 
Mag., Aug. 19, 1945. 

“When H. G. Wells Split the Atom — 
a 1914 Preview of 1945,” Nation, August 
18, 1945. 

“The Atomic Bomb,” Life, August 20, 
1945. 

“The Bomb and the Future,” Bruce 
Bliven, New Republic, August 20, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

decentralize (dé cén tral iz) remove from 
the center; divide power or authority 
among several people or places. 

nucleus (ni klé is) a central group or 
point around which other matter is gath- 
ered. 

obsolete (db s6 lét) no longer in use. 

reciprocal (ré sip r6 kal) done by each 
to the other; interchanging. 

Mallorca (mi y6r ka) one of the Balearic 
Islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Prince Higashi-Kuni (hi gd shé ka né) 
new Japanese Premier. 
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Lfé al n @ days work! 


. - » WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 




















“Let me take that, madam." Half the pleasure “Just let me adjust that seat!’’ It’s the little “Forgot your purse, miss."" Making these dis- 
in any job is in helping others. That's a little thought things that count. Making just that extra effort to coveries before rather than after, saves passengers 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness 
among all employees, everyone appreciates. is encouraged, 


More than 4 times as many people 
are traveling by train as in 1939. 
So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 
Railroad employee—in whatever job 
—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
with that spirit of ‘‘tireless friendli- 
ness’’ which we seek to encourage 


among all employees at all times. 





"Your stop next, sir." Looking after the welfare “That's it! Just step down."’ Not only a safe 
of passengers is almost like being father to a big family. journey for one and all—but a pleasant journey also. 
But if it has responsibility, it has its satisfaction, too. Through alert, friendly personal service Pennsylvania PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad trainmen help make this possible. 
W Sceniag He zon @ 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS +r 53,639 entered the Armed Forces 925 have given their lives for their Country 
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Be out in front Lud def 


These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men and women in 
the Services overseas. Quantities available for civilians are very limited. 


You'll be proud of your new Sheaffer’s pen and pencil... proud to be seen 
with these smartest of writing accessories—proud to own the finest! And justly 
so... because Sheaffer's look best, write best, are best! In the classroom or 
on the campus, you'll always be in good company with Sheaffer's! 


QUICK-DRYING SKRIP 


SKRIP, the modern writing fluid, successor to ink, makes all pens write better, last 
longer, stay out of the repair shop! And SKRIP dries so fast no blotter is necessary! In 
9 brilliant, True-Tone colors, SKRIP is ideal for every writing need. Permanent SKRIP for 
records which must be preserved— Washable SKRIP for general home and school use. 


SHEAFFER’S FINELINE LEADS 


Thin or thick, to fit any pencil, and with a grade for every writing need, Sheaffer's 
leads are stronger, longer-lasting, smoother-writing! Grit-free, developed especially 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Company. Available in 5 different colors — 
black, blue, green, red and indelible. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., and Torontc, Ontario, Canada. 


VALIANT "TRIUMPH" pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 to $150. Other 
pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal 
excise taxes additional. 
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with 


HEAFFER‘'S 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 
—NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M., E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T. 





THE NEW 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
IDENTIFIES 17/ 


Copyright 1045, 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
*Trademark Reg. 

U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


“As good as a seat in the gallery ot 
Congress,” says one reviewer of Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ new (Sept., 1945) 
edition of Congress at Work, the 
graphic story of the U. S. Senate and 
House, fascinatingly told in simple 
text, on the-spot photographs, and in- 
formative charts and diagrams. Gives 
students a clear insight into the way 
our legislative branch functions. Every 
teacher-subscriber to Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, or World Week 1s 
entitled to one copy free, sent on re- 
quest to Scholastic Magazines Teachers 
Service Bureau, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Extra copies avail- 
able at 15 cents per issue; 10 cents 
each in quantities of 10 or more. Lim 
ited supply 

* * * 

Fathers, brothers and sisters of your 
students are coming home from a wa! 
fought in the name of democracy and 
fair play. What sort of democracy will 
they find here at home? Will the old 
prejudices and intolerance be aggra- 
vated by postwar dislocations and un- 
certainty? One city has met this 
challenge, and Clarence Chatto and 
Alice Halligan tell how in The Story 
of the Springfield Plan. (Mr. Chatto 
is the new Principal of Classical High 
School, Springfield, and Miss Halligan 
is Director of Adult Education for the 
city. ) 

It is a “must” book for every teacher, 
supervisor and parent. Here is proot 
that intolerance is not inevitable. It 
shows how an imaginative and coura- 
geous educational program brought 
real democracy not only to school chil- 
dren, but to the community as a whole 
With the aid of this book, any commu: 
nity can put it into action — and every 
community must. (Barnes and Noble. 
$2.75.) 

* * * 

Students are the citizen voters ot 
tomorrow, yet most teaching emphasis 
is put on the literature and history of 
the past. In Design for America, Theo- 
dore Brameld offers “an educational 
exploration of the future of democracy.” 
A small rural school in Floodwood, 
Minnesota, devoted four and a half 
months, two hours a day, to the proj- 
ect. This included an historical survey 
ot past successes and failures, a com- 
parative evaluation of fascism and de- 
mocracy, formulation of a _ society’s 
“needs” and “wants,” and a critical 
study ot the major ways currently pro- 
posed to attain such ends. Topical 
divisions were: economics and politics, 
science and art, and education and 


human relations. Mr. Brameld gives 
complete outlines of classroom and 
home work, bibliographies, tests, and 
an evaluation of the entire project 
(Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. ) 


* * * 


The Negro m the Armed Forces 
(Associated Publishers, Washington. 
D. C., $1.10), by Lt. Com, Seymour 
) Schoenfeld, is a forthright answer 
to those who belittle the Negro’s role 
in the war. Prejudice grows out of 
ignorance and fear; the best weapons 
against it are such simple and docu 
mented facts as Mr. Schoenfeld pre 
sents, some of them trom his own ex 
perience 

* * * 

The Public Affairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) has issued 
a pamphlet, Race Riots Aren't Neces- 
sary, by Alfred McClung Lee, written 
in cooperation with the American 
Council on Race Relations (Pamph. 
No. 107, 10c). How riots start, and 
what each citizen can do to help pre- 
vent them is told simply and graphi- 
cally. A short reading list is included 
for further study. 


* * * 


Build Together, Americans, by 
Rachel Davis DuBois (Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, $2.00), is an important 
book which every teacher interested in 
improving intercultural relations should 
study and own. The fruit of two dec- 
ades of work in the educational field, 
it is a practical guide to classroom 
methods and teaching material. It 
gives detailed reports of programs 
tested by actual use in schools and 
communities. Her discussion of the 
psychological aspects of intercultural 
prejudice will help you tackle your job 
with understanding and tact. As a 
teacher, you can have tremendous in- 
fluence in building a more democratic 
nation; as an American citizen, that is 
your foremost responsibility 

* * * 


America's Far Eastern Policy, by 
[. A. Bisson, is the latest volume in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations In- 
quiry Series (Macmillan, $3.00). It 
surveys America’s policy in the past 
and problems to be faced in the post- 
war period. An appendix of important 
Government documents adds to the ref- 
erence value of a book which is authori- 
tative but thoroughly readable. Mr. 
Bisson has long been a specialist in 
Far Eastern affairs and has traveled 
extensively in the Orient. 
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High school science students will be 
interested in Science from Shipboard, 
picys.ca under the guidance of the 
Boston branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. Designed 
for traveling G.I.s, the book contains 
chapters on astronomy, geology, 
weather-torecasting, bird and animal 
life, etc. The style is lucid and not 
too technical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and charts, plus: well- 
chosen book-lists. Even the land- 
lubber will find many entertaining and 
useful facts on a great variety of sub- 
jects. (Science Service, Washington, 
D. C., 25c). 


With hundreds ot war plants closing 
down, and thousands of G.I.s on their 
way home, the problem of getting 4 
job is uppermost in many minds. Glenn 
L Gardiner, in How You Can Get a 
Job (Harper, $1.50), gives practical in- 
structions for choosing a career, writing 
applications, being interviewed, and 
other related topics. In easy “question 
and answer” style, he covers countless 
problems facing the job-seeker. A spe- 
cially timely chapter is devoted to the 
questions of returning veterans. 








America’s escape from tyranny and 
the counter-attack on freedom! 


The 
American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 

World Civilization 
by Rosert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


What was the effect of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Latin America, 
Canada, in the lands borderin 
the Pacific, in Europe, in Englan 
itself? What were the basic ideas 
underlying the revolt of 13 of 
the 17 British colonies in North 
America—and how does the pres- 
ent trend to destroy these ideas 
contribute to today’s world unrest? 
Here, condensed for quick 
reading, is the inspiring story of 
the impact of American ideals on 
world history and the manner in 
which other nations may bring 
peace and freedom to subject 
peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary influences which 
would stifle the human gains in- 
spired by America’s example. 
Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete with bibli- 
ography and index. Order from your book seller 


or the Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
_ &- & A A A A A 
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Many applicants are surprised at the 
great variety of jobs the government 
has to offer. Government Jobs and How 
to Get Them, edited by Sterling D. 
Spero, lists over five hundred of them, 
and tells the required education and 
experience, duties, and salary of each. 
Most of them are permanent peacetime 
careers. Sample examinations and a list 
of Federal Civil Service Regional Of- 
fices is included, along with a special 
section on preference ratings for vet- 
erans. This should be an invaluable 
reference book for all prospective civil 
servants. (Lippincott, $2.95.) 

* * « 


Whether applying for a job, reciting 
in class, or just talking to friends, youn 
voice is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the impression you make on 
your audience. Loraine Osborn has had 
long experience teaching people how 
to “put their best foot forward.” In 
Your Voice Personality  (Putnam’s, 
$2.50), she discusses the technical as- 
pects of tone placemert, color and in- 
flection. She also takes up such prac- 
tical problems as posture, platform 
dress, the avoidance o! mannerisms, 
and building self-confidence. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the child's voice. 
While no substitute for a good vocal 
coach, this book offers much sound ad- 
vice on a subject too little understood 
by the average teacher. 

al * ial 


A pamphlet entitled Foreign Policy 
Report upon the San Francisco Con- 
ference has been published by the For- 
eign Policy Association. This, and their 
earlier publication in the Headline 
Series, After Victory, contains useful 
material for any classroom discussion of 
postwar problems. 


* * * 


How to Get the Job You Want, by 
John W. Herdegen, is another practical 
handbook for job-seekers. Besides the 
usual hints on applications and inter- 
views, it includes a useful list of trade 
papers and magazines, with their ad- 
dresses. The list covers many fields ot 
business and industry. Veterans will 
find the analysis of the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” useful. (Essential Books, 
$1.00). 

. . * * 

Thoughtful high school seniors may 
enjoy Hans Weil's little essay, Pioneers 
of Tomorrow: A Call to American 
Youth. Dr. Weil discusses in a friendly 
and simple manner the ideals and ob- 
jectives of young: Americans. He man- 
ages to give a good deal of sound ad- 
vice without seeming to preach about 
it. (Association Press, $1.50). 


Schools in Liberated Europe 


HE task ot reestablishing schools in 

the devastated areas of Europe is 
one of the most pressing problems fac- 
ing the victorious Allies. Although the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration has no responsibil- 
ity for the operation of schools in the 
countries which request its aid, it is 
authorized to “give assistance in pro- 
curing material equipment for the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions.” 
Later these functions will be assumed 
by the new United Nations Education 
agency. Some of the difficulties con- 
fronting UNRRA officials during the 
present emergency may be realized in 
the following excerpts from a_ staff 
member's report: 

“In a little village called Malanidiron 
(in Greece) live 713 people, of whom 
130 are children of school age. Most of 
the people, including the children, have 
malaria, no shoes, and very little food. 
Yet it is a lucky village, for only nine 
buildings out of 145 have been totally 
destroyed. Among the buildings de- 
stroyed, however, is the village school. 
Even if a school existed, there is no 
available teacher. So the 130 school 
children have had no school for four 
years, and they can neither read nor 
write. 

“In another little village called Ka- 
routais the people number about 350. 
They also, most of them, suffer from 
malaria; none of them have shoes, or 
clothes except rags; and they are short 
of food, This village is not quite as 
lucky as Malanidiron, as it has been 
burned three times and there is not a 
single house fit to live in. The people 
crowd into the few rooms they have 
been able to make habitable, and among 
them are 90 children of school age. Ot 
these children only some 30 have ever 
been to school since the war began for 
Creece on October 28, 1940. 

“A village in the north was not in 
such serious straits as the two de- 
scribed above. Except for some of the 
Hoorboards and most of the windows, 
the schoolhouse is intact; it had merely 
been pillaged of all school furniture. 
So the children could and did go to 
school, to be taught as best they could 
without paper, pencils, blackboards, 
benches, chalk, books or slates. 

“The schoolhouse itself was a fine 
two-story building of which the villag- 
ers, who had paid for it, were justifi- 
ably proud. They apologized, however, 
for the dirty state of the walls, for 
which they had not been able to obtain 
limewash. They explaii. | that the 
marks were spatterings of blood from 





one day a few months betore, when all 
the villagers who could be caught by a 
Nazi surprise attack were herded into 
the schoolhouse and ‘interrogated’ con- 
cerning guerilla activities. Some thirty 
odd people were beaten to death on 
that occasion with short lengths of iron 
piping. 

“Perhaps there are two problems con- 
cerning the school children in Greece. 
The one is that of finding in sufficient 
quantity the simple supplies so many 
schools need. The other is that of stop- 
ping small children from mentally star- 
ing at the wall of their past four years’ 
experiences, . . .” 


Refugees Teach Their Children 


Ten miles north of the ancient city of 
Gaza, in Palestine, is Camp Nuseirat, 
one of the six refugee camps in the 
Middle East which UNRRA has been 
operating since the spring of 1944. 
These camps, originally set up by the 
British MERRA (Middle East Relief 
and Retugee Administration) have 
cared for about 40,000 refugees from 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland who 
managed to escape from their home- 
lands when the Nazis came. UNRRA 
has provided food, clothing, medical 
care and general supervision; the ref- 
ugees themselves have organized _ vari- 
ous welfare and recreational activities, 
including schools. 

A recent UNRRA visitor to the Camp 
writes: “Over two thousand youngsters 
ofall ages make up the student body, 
attending classes regularly. Besides the 
‘Demotikon’ school, which absorbs the 
largest part of the students, there is a 
‘Gymnasion’ for higher studies, a school 
for adult illiterates who now have their 
first opportunity to learn how to read 
and write, and a special branch called 
the “Marine School.’ Classes in the lat- 
ter are held in the evening, and older 
boys attending learn practical marine, 
such as geography, cosmography, mete- 
orology, mechanics, navigation and re- 
lated subjects. 


“At ten o'clock every morning the 


teachers lead their students to the milk 
station where milk is distributed free 
to every pupil, by a committee made 
up of students. All trachoma cases, prev- 
alent here, are not only listed but are 
treated daily at a special infirmary near 
the school, under the supervision of 
the teachers. . . .” 

Greece is only one of the many coun- 
tries which, with UNRRA aid, is grad- 
ually restoring educational and health 
facilities for children who have known 
little of normal childhood experiences. 
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Educational News and Notes 


American school people have been 
extended a special invitation by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles to help 
the Price and Rationing Boards in their 
own communities. Teachers are par- 
ticularly well qualified to serve as as- 
sistants of local price control boards 
and rationing panels. The Jap surren- 
der has not ended the dangers of infla- 
tion and unfair distribution, and it is 
important that those who have worked 
so well during the war should not re- 
lax now, , 

> = * 

The American Association for the 
United Nations announces the winners 
in its nineteenth annual high school 
contest. Tying for first place were Ken- 
neth Alpers, of Massillon, Ohio, and 
Morton Seif of Brooklyn, N. Y. Each 
winner received half of the combined 
first and second prizes. Third prize went 
to Elaine Kilberg, of Lakewood, N. J. 
This year the main emphasis of the con- 
test was on the United Nations Charter, 
with 1468 high schools enrolled. The 
Association also offers a Certificate of 
Merit to each participating school for 
the best local paper. 


* * * 


Teachers and school librarians will 
be interested in Best Books of 1944 on 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, selected by Robert Hoppock, 
Kathleen Pendergast and Elizabeth 
Rosso and just released by the Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. (25c). 

x * & 

Also obtainable from Occupational 
Index are three six-page Occupational 
Abstracts describing postwar employ- 
ment prospects for teachers, motion pic- 
ture actors and dressmakers. Each sum- 
marizes information on the nature of 
the work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, number and distribution of 
workers, advantages and disadvantages, 
and postwar prospects. Sources of fur- 
ther information and references for 
additional reading are included. (25c 
each. ) 

tal * * 

Geography teachers who have not 
come across The Geographical School 
Bulletins should write for a copy now. 
It is published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., 
and a year’s subscription (30 weekly 
issues) costs only 25c. Each issue con- 
tains five timely articles, written espe- 
cially for school use, which may be 
detached for separate filing, for bulletin 
board use, or for distribution to  stu- 


dents. Maps, illustrations and reading 
lists add to the usefulness of the pub- 
lication, which makes good use of au- 
thoritative information gathered by the 
society. 

e + = 

Well-known American educators have 
endorsed a plan launched by the Save 
the Children Federation, Inc., of No. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
with the cooperation of the World Edu- 
cation Service Council, under which 
colleges, independent and public schools 
as well as other groups and individuals, 
will provide sponsorships to aid in the 
rehabilitation of individual schools in 
parts of devastated Europe. Nearly fifty 
American independent schools and col- 
leges have already enlisted, and some 
money has been sent to schools in 
France. A vigorous campaign will be 
launched this fall for the extension of 
the sponsorships to Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

The plan contemplates the shipment 
of commodities or the transmission of 
cash, according to the needs of the par- 
ticular school. Sponsorships cost $150, 
$250, $500 and up, depending on the 
sizes of the overseas school. This is a 
project of vital importance for the wel- 
fare of the postwar world, and every 
teacher should try to arouse enthusiasm 
for it in her own school. 

+“ * * 

The State Department has published 
the complete text of the “Charter of the 
United Nations” in a pamphlet which 
also contains the “Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.”’ (Dept. of 
State, Publ. No. 2353, Conference Series 
No. 74.) 

A copy of the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals may be obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department. Both of these are his- 
toric documents of great importance 
which should be in every school library. 

+“ * * 

The new British Labor Government 
will provide an _ interesting testing 
ground for new trends in English edu- 
cation. Of the 26 major ministers in 
Mr. Attlee’s cabinet, 15 were educated 
in the state primary, or board schools, 
as opposed to the famed “public” 
schools, traditional source of the ruling 
class. Only two went to Eton, and 10 
are university men. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, the new Minister of Education, is 
a graduate of Manchester University, 
has been active in the labor and suf- 
frage movements for 30 years, and an 
M.P. for 17. The Government is com- 
mitted to reform of the class-bound 
educational system. 
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INDEX ON REQUEST 


Teachers and librarians may obtain an 
index to any one or all of Scholastic 
Magazines, free of charge, by writing 
Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Senior Scholastic index is for Vol. 
46; World Week for Vol. 6; Junior Scho- 
lastic for Vols. 15 and 16. 

Many valuable sources of information 
are made available through these in- 
dexes. For example, readers of Senior 
Scholastic will find the names of more 
than 150 prominent people listed in the 
Who's Who section and among Biographi- 
cal Sketches of authors. Topics in the 
March of Events are thoroughly sub- 
indexed. 

















For Every School Room 


Accurate, Distinctive, Easy-to-use 





DICTIONARY 


Edited by PRANK M. VIZETELLY, Lit?.D., LI.D., 
ond CHARLES EARLE PUNK, 8.S., Litt.D. 


$0,000 words and phrases with derivations . . . 


3000 ye 1800 ° ‘sake 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


aot So Miuemetions. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts 


| PUNK WneNALLS “Standard” ns .u.s.rat.orr. | 


Success in Music! 








Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in 
severe rickets during recent vears, 
authorities estimate that the prev- 
alence of active and healed rickets 
is still approximately 20% among 
children of preschool age.* 

This figure varies greatly from 


community to community, but if 


is high enough to be another indi- 
that better 
America is clearly needed. 


cation nutrition in 

Here at General Mills we believe 
that the this 
problem is nutrition education 
among school children, and we are 


part of answer to 


trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
by schools for this purpose. 
These materials will be based on 
the latest 
tion, will be perfected with the help 


authoritative informa- 


of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite comments and 


suggestions. 


your 


*From 


the United 


Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in 


States’, Bulletin 109, National Research Council 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours » Restored Cereals - Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


/ 
, { 


be \ wan 
am \ » 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
clad greens 
ng o day 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 


some 
cabboge o 
At least 


serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


raw 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
or its equivalent) o day for 
children ond expectant or 


dried, cooked 


nursing mothers 


o day for all others. 


one pint 


each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or driedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
. natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


{n addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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